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THE FLAW IN THE DIAMOND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“ Miss Arlingcourt’s Will,” “ Leaves of Fate,” &c., dc. ° 
VQ 
CHAPTER XXX. 


Mark DaLy came hurrying down from the dusty 
attic, as he heard his name called below... The Ash- 
ton servant was there, aud soon acquainted him with 
the object of his coming. 

Mark took the paper in his hand and read its start- 
ling intelligence with amazed and horrified eyes. 

“What shall I do,” he exclaimed, “ how shall I be 
able to help her ?” 

“ My master said you should have money and help,” 
said the servant. ‘ He read the paper first.” 

“He read it—Mr. Ashton read it? What did he 
say ?” 

“ Indeed, nothing I think, beyond what I have told 
you. He was very white and tired-looking. I don’t 
think he is well.” 

“Where did he go? I must see him for a mo- 
ment,” demanded Mark. “I cannot go until I have 
seen bim.” 

“He went around the gardenthere. It is likely he 
will be soon back.” 

“ T would suggest that no unnecessary time be lost,” 
observed Dick Manners, with a due sense of the wis- 
dom and importance of his advice. 

Mark had already darted into the gardens. He 
searched them over, and of course found no signs of 
Morley Ashton, for that gentleman had gone down 
. a river bank, and around the point of land to the 
skiff. 

Concluding that he had returned to the honse, 
Mark hastened back, and Ada Donnithorne, who had 
learned from the servant as much as he could tell, 
helped him in his search. 

“Mabel is not here either,” exclaimed Ada pre- 
sently, struck with anew idea ; “let us go down to the 
river and call them. They are somewhere together.” 

And a second search was made over the garden 
and park, and by the river beluw the house ; but 
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[FOILED AGAIN. ] 


neither of them went out around the point, whence 
they could have seen the skiff slowly headed to the 
shore. While they were still searching, the pair 
made their appearance. 

“ Where have you been, Mabel ; it was very strange 
of you to go off in this fashion ?” demanded Ada, with 
some of her old impatience. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” replied Mabel, in a lifeless, 
dreary voice. 

Ada put her arm around her friend’s waist, and 
looked eagerly into the pale, statuesque face. 

“What is the matter, Mabel? What has Morley 
been saying to you?” 

“Nothing very wonderful, dear. Are you to go 
home, now?” 

“*T suppose so. Mark has been looking everywhere 
for Mr. Ashton. Something very startling seems to 
have taken place ; and a strange gentleman has come 
from London, and they want Morley.” 

“What for? oh, what for?” exclaimed Mabel, 
starting now out of her listlessness, and trembling 
with alarm, “let me go and warn him !” 

“Warn him, indeed! when we've been trying to 
find him this last half-hour, and Mark can’t go with- 
out seeing him. One would think it was an officer 
come to arrest him.” 

Mabel shivered a little, and took a hasty step to- 
wards Mr. Ashton; but at that moment Mark drew 
him aside. 

She caught her breath nervously and tried to escape 
from Ada’s gaze. But the latter was persistent, and 
would not be cheated. 

“Mabel,” she said, “I think this must have been 
marked out for a very eventful day. You need not 
tell me what you and Morley have been saying ; but 
I am going to trust you with a secret of mine.” 

“Tf you wish to tell me, I suppose I must hear,” 
answered Mabel, drearily. 

“Mark and I have found out that we love each 
other as well—as well—turn your face to me, you 
proud aud wilful Mabel—as well, certainly, but no 
better, than you and Morley love each other.” 

And between her warm kisses, and soft falling 
tears, added: 





“ Foolish Mabel, don't you see that it is the very 
happiest thing which could have happened ?” 

Mabel returned the kiss, and the tears also, but 
she sighed ag she answered: 

“T hope you will be happy, Ada.” 

“ Happy, yes, but not with Morley Ashton. You 
don’t dare to say that, Mabel Darke, and look me in 
the face. You hear, don’t you, that I say, 1 shan’t 
marry Morley?” 

“T don’t think you will, Ada. I am verysure you 
will not. Let us go and find out if we are to start 
soon on the homeward ride.” 

And as they retraced their steps towards the house 
they passed Mark and Mr. Ashton standing together, 
with hands clasped, and pallid, agitated faces. 

“ They are both reconciled to the change,” whis- 
pered Ada, archly. “I think, Mabel, we shall all be 
very happy yet.” 

“Heaven grant it,” ejaculated Mabel’s quivering 
lips. 

And they proceeded quietly on, and sat down in 
silence to wait for the appearance of the gentlemen. 

Morley came presently, alone. He went up stairs, 
all the way up into the attic, and came down ina few 
moments with a picture in his arms. 

He brought it into the room where they were 
sitting, and hung it up over the quaintly-carved 
mantelpiece, taking down a Madonna to give it room. 

It was the picture of the beautiful girl, which Ada 
had rescued from the dimness and dust among the 
old rafters. 

“There!” said Morley Ashton, in a deep, earnest 
voice ; “ there is the first step of justice. Ada, Mabel, 
this is the portrait of the legally-wedded wife of 
Paul Barker—a lady cruelly wronged, wofully sad 
in her life. Sweet, gentle Alice May! It is through 
me that her son has been kept from his rights. But 
heaven knows I never suspected Mark’s secret. I 
never dreamed there was an heir living.” 

“ Mark’s secret!” ejaculated Ada; “is Mark Mr. 
Barker's son, and—and——” 

“The rightful owner of Holly Bank, and the fine 
fortune Ihave usurped? Yes, Ada, yes ; I am thank- 
ful to know that the knowledge of this will spare 
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you your father’s anger and opposition. He is worthy 
of the love he has won away from me ; and perhaps 
it is just that it should come from him, for all his 
mother’s sorrow began with my cruel pursuit of her. 
She was my first, my boyish love. A bitter, a cruel 
deception separated us, and forced her to yield to 
tyrannical will—to marry Paul Barker. When it 
was too late, I discovered how we had both been de- 
ceived, and I was rash enough to steal into the gar- 
deus here at Holly Bank, and seek an interview. It 
was the first wrong I did her. I did not stop to think 
what I was doing. I only thought to exonerate 
myself from the blame I knew she must attach to 
me. But when I saw her, so fair and sweet, and 
drooping, all my love flamed up wildly, and I forgot 
that she was the wifeof another. And she, on her part, 
was so taken by.surprise, that she lost her self-con- 
trol, and beteayed.all the anguish she felt at the dis- 
covery ofmy faithfulness, and the treacherous ma- 
chinations ef others. I cannot tell you what we 
said ; we were two young creatures, net either of us 
out of our teens, and in the anguish of that moment 
I think wild words escaped us both. I know I held 
her a moment in my arms, for a last frenzied fare- 
well, that the tears were streaming from her beanti- 
ful eyes, her hands clinging to mime, when old Paul 
Barker, with red eyes flaming thefiercest anger, with 
curses and foul imprecations, burst upen us from the 
neighbouring hedge. In vain I tried to shield and 
exonerate the trembling, frightened creature. Hetore 
her away from me, and carried her away into the 
house, Imever looked upon herface again, until, I 
saw it in this picture to-day, ag Ada brought it ont 
from the dust and rubbish of theattie. Do you wonder 
it startled me as much as if i had really been a 
ghost?” 

“ Poor Morley, poor dear Morley!” gsid Ada Dan- 
nithorne. ‘ 

Mabel utéered no word, but shevheld her hand over 
her eyes. 

“The is past,” he said) presently, rising and 
looking eetulle towards,that.averted face. “I was 
a boy then, and sometimes it, hardly seems that it is 
possible I am that same persomaeho grieved so bit- 


terly over poor Alice May'samhappy fate. Boyfsh.}: 
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things have long since beem put.away. Alack, F 
would that I could go bagk to its stainless. memorxies, 
its untroubled innocense !” 

“Mr, Ashton, if you please, sir, the horses are at | 
the door,” saidva. veiee imthe corridor without. 

He brushed bis hand across his face,and then went 
out, but returned in a moment. 

“Well,” said he, in a still drearier voice, ‘our 
day of pleasure is ended. Mark has gone to the 
nearest station with the stranger. Are you ready to 
take the saddle, ladies ?” 

“ Quite ready,” answered Ada, walking out to the 
door, and, giving him no opportunity to assist her, 
she sprang unaided into the saddle. 

Mabel allowed him to lift her to hers, but she had 
no word of reply, even when he said, mournfully : 

“ Did I not say this morning that the shadow was 
creeping over me? Icame forth in the sunshine. 
It is darkness indeed in which I return.” 

She seemed to herself like a statue of ice. The 
great excitement and terror which she had under- 
gone had somehow left her numb and dazed. More- 
over, a heavy grief hung upon her. He could not 
shrink himself from the bitter exposure and humi- 
liation before him more than she trembled at its 
coming. The more she dwelt upon the thought the 
more cowardly she grew. So honoured, trusted, and 
beloved, so thoroughly worthy of it all, except for 
that one fatal sin and its consequences, how could it 
be right that he should stand, discrowned, disho- 
noured, the target for all the sneers and ill-reports of 
the country ? 

When he helped her down, at the riding-block by 
the steps at Ashton Villa, she put back her veil, and 
asked, huskily: 

“Must it all be exposed? Oh, sir! is there no 
way that the worst can be kept from the public 
knowledge?” 

He kept her hand in his, and smiled upon her 
mournfully. 

“ Dear friend, is it that which has been, grieving 
you so allthe way home? That which has made 
your cheeks so white, and your eyes 80 heavy? Don’t 
fret forme! The worst has passed ; you, who were 
so brave and strong when I was weak and cowardly, 
have brought me through the deepest gulf. It grows 
easier to bear, the more I look at it. Submitting to 
the torture of its suffering seems somehow to ex- 
piate my sin, and the fiercer and. heavier it is, the 
more I welcome it, as if I should be the sooner puri- 
tied. Sweet saint! you have done your part faith- 
fully. I am standing here, penitent, sincerely deter- 
mined to atone for my sin in every way left me; 
standing here alive and well at my mother’s door, 
when, but for you, I might have been——well, well, 
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you know the horror, you showed it tame. Do not 
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grieve about me, Miss Darke. I shall weather the 
storm somehow.” 

There was no time for her to reply. Lady Con- 
stance herself appeared at the balcony, and called 
eagerly. 

“ Morley, Morley, come up tome at once. I amso 
thankful you have returued early, Come and hear 
the strange, preposterous news the Countess Woxley 
has just received from her lawyers. She wants your 
advice, and is in gr2at affliction and consternation. 
You are in just the position to aid her most effectu- 


ally.” 

Morley went up and took her fondly in his arms, 
kissing her with a fervour she could not understand, 
knowing not how it was almost to him like a meet- 
ing after death, since once that day he had, as he 
believed, said an earthly farewell to her love and pre- 
sence. 

“ My own good and noble boy!” murmured Lady 
Constance, “oh, no wonder my poor Grace envies me 
my peace and security! I was never more thankful 
for your proud position and elevated place, dear Mor- 
ley, than atthis moment. Poor, dear Grace, who has 
no father, brother, or son to help her. I have pro- 
mised hex assistance and guardianship. Come 
and tell her that you will give it.” 

M Ashton’s proud lip quivered, that eagle eye 
of his ched. He spoke hastily, in a husky voice. 

“Mother, mother, don’t praise so unworthy a son 
as I have been; I cannot bear it. Nor build too con- 
fidentially on your own security from harm. Trou- 
ble comes to us.all.” 

She put both hands upon his head, and bent it back 
until she could look in his faee. 

“Morley, Morley, what do you mean?” 

“I mean that it would have been better had you 
laid me in my grave, while yet I was an innocent 
boy,” he answered, mournfully.. “ Ihave a story to 
tell you ; I wish to lay open to you my whole heart.” 

A wild, scared look came into her eyes. Sheclung 
to him, shuddering, and cried out, sharply : 

“Not yet, Morley, not yet! I cannot bear it.yet.” 

“No, no,” she went on, 


afraid of it. There is no 
mond—it cannot be!” 

“Oh!” cried out Morley Ashton, “this.is the bit-, 
terest of my punishmens, that. it fall on. 
nogent. I could bear my own my own shai 
and grief, but to. see stately bowed, my |. 
mother, and for: me! ould it not have been better |- 


to have seen me brought home to you, dead; to 
have put me away in the great vault, believing my 
honour unstained, my character grand and noble 
still? Tell me, would not that have been better ?” 

She looked at him with wide, horrified eyes. 

“Morley, Morley, are you mad? What has this 
visit to Holly Bank done to you?” 

“Tt is heaven’s truth, mother. I was on the very 
brink of a suicidal death, this very day. A few mo- 
ments later, and there would have been no help, they 
would have brought home to you a lifeless body. 
But an angel came to saye me from farther wicked- 
ness. Oh, mother, there is trouble for you, too, you 
see.” 

She flung herself into his arms with a burst of hys- 
terical tears, clung to him, sobbing on his shoulder, 
with all a mother’s devoted tenderness. 

“Morley, Morley, there is no trouble which can 
come, that I cannot bear, if you are left to me. 
Never, never think of anything so terrible again! 
I will be calm, I will be patient! You shall hear no 
reproaches ; only never, never think of leaving me 
alone.” 

And mother and son were folded in a long, long 
embrace. 

Lady Constance was the first to speak, and in 
calmer tones, said : 

“T cannot hear your story now, Morley. What- 
ever it is, let it rest, only be sure that you may de- 
pend upon your mother’s sympathy and love. Come 
now to the countess, and perform one more good 
deed, while youare that Morley Ashton of whom the 
neighbourhood is so proud, to whom all the shire 
looks up.” 

“ So be it. A little time longer, if you choose, and 
yet it must be very brief.” 

She went a moment to her toiletie-table, dashed 
a drenched handkerchief across her face, came 
back, took his hand, and led him into the parlour, 
where the Countess Woxley sat, with a face ashy 
pale, but with eyes glittering with a fierce lustre 
which betrayed the inward fervour of her mind. 

She smiled bitterly as she rose and held out her 
hand to him. é' 

“My dear Mr. Ashton, you perceive that a few 
hours can effect a great change. You left me here 
the Countess Grace of Woxley Terrace. You come 


worse than.mobody. Your mother has been good 
enough to promise.me vassistance. My lawyers 
seem to be perfectly paralysed with consternation 
and astonishment, and write to know what I wish 
done about it—as if there was but one course to pur- 
sue,” she added, crushing the rosé she held ia her 
hand, and flinging it from her. 

“ Your ladyship may certainly rely upon the very 
best assistance I can give. May I see what your law- 
yers say?” 

She took out a letter aud handed it to him, her lip 
curling contemptuously. 

“They are overwhelmed with astonishment at 
such an audacious and preposterous claim,” she said ; 
“ but I am not, for I readily divine the source from 
which it springs, and I can be surprised at nothing, 
however monstrous.” 

Morley’s quick eye had been glancing over the 
closely-written letter. 

“ Audacious indeed!” he said; “there is one, it 
seems, who comes forward, and claims to be the son 
of the count, your fathwmby @ previous legal mar- 
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Mark had posted off to London in great haste, Ada 
Donnithorne rode directly to the Hall, and had not 
.made_ herself visible since. Lady Constance was 
entirely absorbed with her friend’s grief, and Morley 
was closely closeted with them, whether in revealing 
his own troubles, or seeking to alleviate hers, she 
could not guess, 

A feverish restlessness took possession of the gii'l. 
Oh, for some one to hear her secret sorrow, to soothe 
her into calmness, to speak a tender word! She found 
her thoughts turning yearningly to Abiatha Broad. 
She remembered, with keen self-reproach, how care- 
lessly she had allowed those pleasant, golden days to 
glide away, and never once recollected that it was 
strange he had not sent for her, nor come to visit 
her. She counted back, and found that days had 
linked themselves into weeks, and the weeks twice 
into months, since she had heard from him. It was 
strange, Nag es ! How could she have neglected 
him so? The very remembrance of the kindly 
glance of that mild blue eye, the gentle accents of 
the even voice, gave her now a homesick pang. How 
blessed a relief it would be to throw herself at his feet, 
and i him all her heart, and hear his comforting 
words 

A vague alarm crept over her, as she dwelt upon 
it. He would never have remained silent so long. 
What had happened to him? Was he ill? Could he 
have died there alone in that soli home? Or— 
she remembered his indefinite allusions to a life of 
peril and mystery. She recalled his odd search, 
and the room of musty books, and started, as she re- 
called its connection with Morley Ashton’s confession: 
Who was he? What was his part in this romantic 
sorrowful drama unfolding itself before her? Who 
was Abiatha Broad ? 

The evening shadows hung low over the outward 
world ; but ptt by peepee resolution to solve 
the riddle, as well as a de earning for a sight of 
her first friend’s kindly teen, + ral 
in a thick shawl, wound a scarf about her head, and 
stole out by the rear door. No one met her in the 
corridor or on the staircase, No one saw her flittin 
across the lower lawn. She gained the road, aes | 
sped on with swift “rs gro . more eager and 





back, and behold, you are told that I am nothing— 


nervous as she neared the goal of her thoughts. 
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She was nearly breathless, when at length she 
gained the hill; but yet when there, she ran more 
swiftly, and made no pause wntil she was opposite 
the house, All was silent, dark—with a chilly gloom 
lize that of atomb. 

She felt her heart sinking, a cold, clammy dew 
gathering on her hands and forehead, but she groped 
her way through the gate, up to the door. He had 
taken care to provide her with a key, and she had 
brought it with her. She glanced ouce behind her, 
with a vague alarm, but’she slipped the key into the 
lock, and turned it. 

The door opened noiselessly, and somehow cheered 
by that circumstance, for she had often smiled to see 
his careful oiling of the hinges, she stepped in, and, 
familiar with the way,she put her hand on the 
handle, and spoke hastily : 

“Itis Mabel, dear friend, not an intruder, I hope.” 

How the words rang back to her, as from some 
other strange voice! 

The girl gasped for breath, but opened the door, and 
hurried to the mantelpiece, and the match-box. The 
lamp stood close at hand, and though her hand shook, 
she managed to light it, and as the feeble flicker 
brightened toa broad glow, she looked around her, 
timidly. 

There was a close, musty odour in the room, which 
sickened her, and when she advanced closer, and 
found the table still spread, as if for someone's com- 
ing, but the bread covered with a'thick blue mould, 
the meat a dried crust, and the teapot and plates 
covered with dust, she uttered a low cry and sank 
down into a chair, and covered her face, in a perfect, 
panic of alarm and terrible foreboding. 

“Oh, my kind, true friend,” she moaned, “ some- 
thing frightful has happened to you, and I have been 
yielding myself up to a dreamy pleasure that has de- 
servedly turned upon me.” 

When the first paroxysm of grief and alarm was 
passed she rose, took the lamp, and went over the 
whole house. She.scarcely knew whether to be com- 
forted, or still: more frightened, when she found in 
his little bedroom the whole suit of Quaker costume 
lying on the bed, as if it had been hastily removed 
and was to be again speedily resumed. She examined 
the pockets. The thick wallet she so well remem- 
bered was there, and glancing into it, she saw a roll 
of bank-notes, and a few gold coins. There was a 
slip of paper also, and she was still more puzzled to 
find it was aline appointing a meeting on such a night, 
directed to Mark Daly, and signed Ruth Weston. 

She sat down by the bedside, and went back to 
all she could recall of Abiatha’s confidential talk. 
How was he so linked with the fortunes and secrets 
of the cirele at Ashton Villa. d 

This same woman whose call of alarm had so agi- 
tated Mark Daly, and left upon Morley Ashton so 
powerful an impression, what did Abiatha Broad, the 
quiet, peaceful, reticent Quaker know of her? 

Ah! that Deborah Wheaton, the unseen owner of 
the house into which Abiatha had taken her, that 
night of her escape from the Rev. Mr. Whitehead! 
Was it aray of light? Mabel believed so, she said 
that this same Deborah was Ruth Weston, that there 
could be no question about it, and she caught ata 
new hope. Abiatha wasa friend, a relative, and this 
woman was in danger. Might he not be away in 
London helping her ? 

She found a great deal of comfort in the thought, 
and went back slowly to the kitchen, meaning to re- 
move the offensive, decaying food, clear the table, 
and leave a hint of her visit, in Abiatha’s own fashion, 
inside the sugar bowl. 

While she was doing this, the door outside was 
slowly and cautiously opened. She was not aware of 
it until she heard the click of the key which relocked 
it. She sprang forward eagerly, singularly enough 
without the slightest alarm. 

“ Abiatha, oh, I am so glad to see thee!” exclaimed 
she, as. she caught view ofa figure clad ina gray 
cloak, with a broad-brimmed hat. 

The intruder came in slowly and with tantalising 
deliberation pulled off'the Quaker hat. 

The girl caught one glimpse of that exulting, 
fiendish smile, that evil, gloating eye, and, with a 
piercing scream, rashed to the door. 

It was locked and the man had taken care to put 
the key into his pocket. 

Shuddering from head to foot, her brain reeling, 
her heart palpitating wildly, Mabel dropped into a 
chair, and stared at him in blind terror. 

“So, ho! fate iskind. I never dreamed of such 
good luck to-night. I was keeping my watch about 
Ashton Villa, and I saw the hurrying fugitive. I 
fancied it was my lady, the countess, and I followed, 
to see what she could be doing here. Inever dreamed 
of such good luck as to find my pretty bird who flew 
away, here, alone in this deserted house. I marvel 
that you have no word of welcome for your betrothed 
husband, pretty Mabel,” he cried, exultingly. 
“Sidney, Sidney, is there no mercy in your 











natnre?” she gasped, clasping her hands, and turn- 
ing those wildly glittering eyes imploringly to his. 

“Mercy? of course there is, and something very 
much better than mercy. I offer you the most de- 
voted love. I mean to make a lady of you.” 

The cold lips would hardly execute her will, but 
she managed to make the appeal intelligible. 

“Will you let me go? I want to go back to the 
Villa.” 

“ What; without any talk from me, without any 
honied lover-talk? You cannot:be so cruel; you 
cannot think I shall act so foolishly. Did you think 
we had given you up? Nay, pretty one, we knew 
where our bird had flown, and at the right hour we 
were coming for it. But since the pretty, wild crea- 
ture has come into my arms to-night, I shall e’en 
secure it. Come, my sweet.” 

He took astep towards her, that mocking smile on 
the handsome, but evil face, his arms outstretched. 
Mabel sprang up, and flew into Abiatha’s bedroom, 
slamming the door behind her, and thrusting the bolt 
into its socket with nervous fingers. 

A desperate hope had come to her. If only the 
pistol was still in its place, there in the secret 
drawer. She would sell her safety and honour dearly. 
She would free herself from that polluting presence. 
Closing the door had shut out the lamp-light, and 
the one window, shaded by a tall tree, scarcely ad- 
mitted what little starlight a partially clouded sky 
afforded. 

She was obliged to grope her way, and had but the 
one glimpse Abiatha had given her, on that’ first day 
of her instalment in the house, to help her. 

She thought of the match-box, where herband had 
been but so short a time before, with ftantic longing. 
On the other side of the door the momentarily baffled 
villain was swearing lustily. 

She flung off the bed-clothing, and with fingers 
cautious, and yet thrillingly alive, as if all her senses 
were merged iv-her delicacy of touch, she traced out 
the post, the head-board. The lid of the secret box 
at last, but, oh! where was the secret spring? Her 
heart gave a great throb and stood still, as if it would 
never beat again, while those slender finger tips 
crossed and re-crossed the seemingly unvaried sur- 
face. A fierce, wild anger tingled in every nerve. 
One match—one single match—it was worth more 
than a string of pearls and diamonds to her, and 
there were plenty everywhere but here in this room, 
where she alone could reach them. 

He was shaking the door with angry violence, voci- 
ferating awful threats, that if she had stopped to heed 
them, would have turned her blood to ive. But though 
she heard she gave no heed to them. She had only 
thought now to find Abiatha’s friend, the trasty little 
friend which he had assured her made a resolute wo- 
man a match for the most powerful, brutal man. 
Once she ran to the window, and tried to raise it, 
meaning to leap out, and fly like the wind towards 
Ashton Villa, but it was secured bya peculiar fasten- 
ing, another of Abiatha’s precautions against unwel- 
come intrusion upon his solitude, and her best efforts 
could not move it. z 

He heard, and guessed her purpose, and ran out 
around the house to the window. 

A moment only was given her, but Mabel’s despera- 
tion gave her power and swiftness. She slipped the 
bolt, she rushed. out into the room, seized upon 
the match-box, and then stood an instant vibrating 
between the temptation to try the door and the road. 
She had forgotten to close the bed-room door, and 
the light streaming in revealed to him at the window 
that she had left her retreat. 

She heard his leaping steps, his panting breath on 
the return, and flew back to the bed-room, taking the 
light with her, and getting the bolt back into its 
place, just as he ran across the floor. 

Panting and exhausted she sank upon the bed for 
a moment’s breath. Then returned to her*search. 
Ah, blessed sight! She saw now just where the 
nail head was concealed, she touched it joyfully, and 
the lid flying back revealed the pistol. 

Had her hand ever sprung before to such a reliev- 
ing clasp? She lifted it out, and somehow all her 
terror and trepidation fell away from her. She ruse 
up, grasping the’ tiny weapon with firm, cool fingers, 
her face deadly “pale, her eyes gleaming like stars, 
but self-possession and calmness once more in her 
own control, 


“ Come out, I tell you,” shouted the infuriated man | 


without, stumbling in the darkness, while he 
attempted to find a light. 

“ Yes, I will come,” answered Mabel, “I will come, 
when it is my will, but not at your bidding.” 

His groping hand had found a chair, and seizing it, 
he hurled it with all his strength against the door. 
She saw the pannel splinter into fragments, and 
pushing back the bolt, flung open the door with a 
suddenness which made him stagger. With the shin- 
ing weapon held towards him menacingly, the white 
fingers closing desperately about the trigger, stern 








resolution plainly written in the flashing eye, Mabel 
advanced, and mechanically he fell back. 

There was a pistol also in his breast pocket, but 
she caught the movement towards it, and cried com- 
mandingly : 

“ As there is a heaven above us both, if you move 
your hand towards your pistol, that instant I will 
fire.” 

He read by the flashing eye that it was no idle 
threat. Your blustering villain is oftenest the veriest 
coward. 

The bold hand fell to his side limp and powerless. 
He retreated slowly, step by step, and she followed 
him, until the door was reached. 

“Unlock, and open it,” commanded the clear, sweet 
voice, the potent little weapon held more accurately 
to cover his cowardly heart. 

He ground his teeth with rage, but he obeyed. 
She turned herself around, never for an instant 
losing her advantage, or lowering the weapon. She 
crossed the threshold slowly, she slipped out into the 
shadow, and, then like an arrow, flew from the garden, 
but not to the road. Her quick sense told her that 
thither, in another moment, he would follow in pur- 
suit. She glided noiselessly around the corner of the 
house, slipped through a gap in the rear hedge, 
and found herself in an open field. Treading softly, 
and keeping still in the shadow, she threaded arough 
pathway, which lessened by several rods the distance 
to the village. She had taken it twice with Abiatha, 
and she was no longer afraid. Once or twice she 
stopped to listen, but could catch no sound. She 
clambered tirelessly over the fences, she bounded 
lightly over the oozy portions of the meadow, and 
tore her way through the bushes. 

Hor feet were wet, her garments tattered, her 
hands even torn and bleeding, but at length she stood 
safely at the southern gate of the Ashton grounds. 
Lights were glancing to and fro along the windows, 
someone with a lantern was groping along the gar- 
den, and moving towards her. 

A deep, mellow voice, oh, how welcome, and how 
hopelessly beloved ! called her name. 

“Miss Darke—Mabel, Mabel, oh, What can have 
happened to her?” exclaimed Morley Ashton, in a 
voice of anguish. 

Mabel sprang forward.’ 

“Tam here. Oh, you will save me! Morley, Mor- 
ley, do not let him take me away from you,” she cried 
incoherently, and reeling, slipped down at his feet, 
and for the second time in her life, fainted entirely 
away. 

He turned the lantern’s blaze upon the prostrate 
figure, saw the torn clothing, the bleeding hands, and 
the pistol still clenched in the rigid fingers, and utter- 
ing an exclamation of intense tenderness and keen 
alarm, he gathered the cold form in his arms, and 
shouted wildly for help. 

Lady Constance, who had gone to Mabel’s room 
and discovered her absence, had given the alarm, for 
that lady understood very well the danger which 
menaced the girl, from her own confession on that 
first day of her appearance at the Villa. She it was 
who first heard Morley’s cry, and without waiting 
for a servant's appearance, she ran as swiftly as her 
ailment allowed, down the steps which led outside the 
upper balcony, and, guided by the lantern, found him 
at once. 

It was a startling scene. Morley was holding the 
pallid form in his ‘arms, kissing her forehead passion- 
ately. 

% Mother, mother,” he exclaimed, “it was she who 
saved me, the angel who saved me from destruction ; 
I love her. I have loved her from the first moment 
of our meeting. There will scarcely be a joy left me, 
if she be dead.” 

Lady Constance was struck dumb. What other 
revelation was this dreadful day to bring to her? 
But she spoke no word of remonstrance or rebuke, 
she only bent down, and began chafing the cold hand. 
She dropped it as hastily. 

“A pistol! and see how her clothing is torn. 
Morley, what has happened ?” 

“T cannot tell. Will you call one of the men ? 
Ah, here they come. Lift her feet carefully, John, 
I would carry her alone, only that I cannot unclasp 
her fingers from the pistol,.and I am afraid it might 
do harm.” 

And so Mabel was taken into the house. The 
Countess Woxley met the sad procession in the hall, 
and stopped to wonder and sympathise. 

She lifted the lovely marble arm, dropping down 
helplessly, and tried the pulse. 

Her tremulous fingers disturbed the broad black 
velvet bracelet, which Mabel always wore over that 
wrist, and the mark there was more vividly distinct 
than ever, in contrast with marble pallor. 

The Countess Woxley gave a loud and piercing 
shriek, and seized upon Lady Constance so fiercely 
that the latter really believed that she had lost her 


Oh, 





senses. 
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“This girl-+who is she? What is her name? 
Where are her parents.” 

“Hush, hush, you are nervous, frightened,” whis- 
pered Lady Constance, “it is Mabel, Mabel Darke. 
She has no parents.” 

“Tt is false, she has Oh, heaven be praised, 
it is, it is my child! The age, the sex, the mark! 
my heart tells me, I cannot be wrong. My daughter, 
Oh, my daughter!” 

And overcome by the exhaustion of her day’s ex- 
citement, by the wild joy and: the agitating dis- 
covery, she reeled backward, and there were two 
fainting women, instead of one, to be attended to. 

“Wonder upon wonder!” murmured Lady Con- 
stance. 

“ My darling, mine,” muttered Morley, holding the 
fair head closer to his breast, “ plebeian or countess 
—only mine.” 

(To be continued.) 


MR. LOCKYER’S LECTURE ON THE SUN. 


Mr. LockyeEr’s lecture on “ the sun” was given in 
the library of University College, Gower Street, to a 
large and deeply interested audience of ladies and 
gentlemen, 

Mr. Lockyer said that with regard to knowledge 
of the sun, it might be said that four ages had existed 
since the beginning of the world—a division which 
might be empirical, but would be found useful. 
These four ages are—1, the pre-telescopic ; 2, the 
telescopic ; 3, the photographic; 4, the spectroscopic. 

1. In the pre-telescopic age man’s instinct gave 
him truer idea of the sun than those which were 
subsequently furnished to him by his reason. Early 
man, however far back we may place him, found that 
the rising sun daily called him to life, and that the 
annual course of the sun was of even higher impor- 
tance to his existence. Therefore, a fire was made, 
emblematic of the sun, and was worshipped. Later 
on the Greeks thought little of the sun; they con- 
sidered it small and near. Modern science reverses 
these conclusions, and in its discoveries tells us so 
much, that we might be half inclined to restore the 
ancient sun-worship. 

2. The telescopic age begins in 1610-11. Galileo, 
Tycho Brahé, and Halley were then living. It is 
interesting to us to know that the first telescopic 
observations of the sun were made in the Tower of 
London, in St. Martin’s Tower. In Florence, at the 
same time, Galileo was making his observations in a 
tower over one of the gates. The sun had always 
been considered the emblem of purity. It was there- 
fore a remarkable fact that the first thing which the 
telescope revealed about it was that it had many 
spots. It is difficult to say who made this discovery. 
Galileo said that the spots were planets revolving 
close to the sun. Wilson, of Glasgow, who, in 1769, 
examined these spots with a telescope of much 
greater power than those which were used in 1610, 
showed that the spots were not planets, nor clouds, 
but hollows, and this discovery was the root of most 
of the modern work about the sun. The surface of 
the sun, as seen by a modern telescope, shows spots, 
and also different degrees of brilliancy on the sun’s 
disk. One spot looks black, with something less 
black round it, and seems round. Another spot does 
not seem round, because it is nearer the edge of the 
sun—because, as the rotation of the sun carries it 
away, itis seen in perspective. The black part of 
the spot is called the umbra, the less black the penum- 
bra, the bright part the photosphere. The bright part 
is furrowed by streaks called facule. The spots 
change. One seen in 1866, large enough to have 
swallowed up fifty earths, changed so much in each 
day thatit seemed almost like a different cavity. A 
difficult problem was presented by these spots—why 
should they be cavities, what were they, and what 
was their cause? Galileo thought they might be 
made a means of determining the rate of the sun’s 
rotation. These spots pass across the sun’s disk 
with an upward curve for three months, then straight 
across for three months, then with a downward curve 
for three months, then straight across for other three 
months. 

These variations seem to show that the sun is not 
upright with regard to the earth’s path. Mr. Car- 
rington, who spent seven and a half years in observ- 
ing the sun, determined that the photosphere is highly 
plastic, that the rate of the movement of the spots 
varies, and that therefore nothing could be concluded 
from thim with regard to the sun’s motion. The Kew 
observers—of whom Mr. Delarue if one—have come 
back to Galileo’s idea, that these spots are caused by 
the motion of very small planets. Eclipses have 
also been the object of telescopic observation. Up 
till 1706, however, the corona, or halo of light which 
surrounds the black body of the moon at the moment 
of total eclipse, was all that had been seen. In that 
year, however, Captein Stannion, a Swedish officer, 


Observing au eelips , voticed that a blood-red streak 





showed itself in the corona just as the eclipse was 
passing off. This was imagined for some time to be 
due to the refraction of the moon’s atmosphere. In 
1715 it was again observed, and also in 1842 it was 
clearly seen in France and South Italy. At this time 
it was found that a rf€ge of high prominences, like 
mountains, rose-coloured, peach, and lilac were seen 
to surround the body of the moon. In 1851 these 
were again observed ; but where and what they were 
still remained unknown. In 1860, however, Mr. De- 
larue’s photographic operations enabled astronomers 
to determine more about them. 

3. The third, or photographic age of our knowledge 
about the sun began in 1860, and is distinguished for 
its use of what has been called “the retina that does 
not forget,” in place of the eye which loses its im- 
pressions. (Here there were shown by means of the 
electric lamp photographs which were made in 1860, 
at Riva Bellosa, by Mr, Delarue, of the photographic 
apparatus itself, and also of the sun at the moment 
of total eclipse, and as the moon was passing off, the 
bright prominences being clearly shown.) 

4. In 1559 began the spectroscopic age of our 
knowledge of the sun. In 1814 Frauenhofer had ob- 
served certain lines in the spectra of the sun and the 
fixed stars. A ray of light in passing through a 
prism is turned out of its course, and spreads itself 
out into a fan of many colours. The alteration in 
the direction of the ray is called its deviation, and 
the second effect is called the dispersion of the ray. 
It is this dispersion which enables the analysis of 
the spectrum to be made. A continuous spectrum is 
not given by all substances, and each body has a 
spectrum of its own. The spectrum of thallium gives 
a bright green line, that of silver two green and two 
purple lines, that of sodium a bright yellow line. 
This fact was known long before it was capable of 
explanation. In 1859, at Heidelberg, Kirschoff, who 
had observed these bright lines in the spectra of cer- 
tain substances, and also the numerous dark lines 
which exist in the solar spectrum, found out the 
meaning of both. He compared the spectrum of so- 
dium with that of the sun, and found that the bright 
yellow line of the sodium spectrum exactly corres- 
ponded with a well-marked black line in the solar 
spectrum. He then burnt sodium before the slit of 
the spectroscope while the sun’s rays shone through 
it, and found that the bright sedium line exactly took 
the place of the dark line in the solar spectrum. 
This discovery enables us to solve the mystery 
of the sun and stars. The spectrum of iron 
shows 460 bright lines, which correspond exactly to 
460 black lines in the spectrum of the sun. Solid 
and liquid substances give continuous spectra ; gases 
and vapours give interrupted spectra with bright 
lines. If a solid body be surrounded by vapour, the 
latter stops the light which the former alone would 
give out. Hence it is concluded that the sun is solid, 
surrounded with a cool absorbing body, in which 
gases exist ; and hence, also, it has been determined 
that seven or eight metals exist in a gaseous state in 
the atmosphere of the sun. 

In the year 1868 Messrs. Balfour Stewart and 
Lockyer thought that the red flames might be masses 
of gas, and, if so, they could be examined by the 
spectroscope. Mr. Lockyer’s first experiments failed. 
Mr. Jansen obtained a remarkable spectrum from 
these flames, showing bright lines, and thus indica- 
ting that they were gaseous ; the question was, which 
gas? The day after the great eclipse of 1868, one 
of the members of the French scientific expedition 
which had been sent to India, examined the sun care- 
fully, and found the red flames. The spectrum gave 
bright lines, and these were the lines for hydrogen. 
In this way it was shown that the red flames consisted 
of hydrogen gas. In examining the sun’s spectrum 
for the presence of any gas, two spectra must be in 
view—that of the sun itself, and that of the body 
whose presence is suspected. Mr. Lockyer said that 


a few sandwiches. When the signal was given, the 
hardy rider gave rein and was off. The horse broke 
into the gallop so common to Californian horses, and 
continued it until it went round four times, when the 
rider changed it fora second. Some of the horses 
were ridden only once round the track, but nearly all 
of them were pushed around three times. During 
the first six hours Mr. Mowry would dismount and 
mount without aid, but during the after part of the 
day he was assisted by persons retained for the pur- 
pose. At the end of 200 miles a placard was dis- 
played from the judge’s stand stating that that dis.- 
tance had been accomplished in eight hours two 
minutes forty-eight seconds, a shorter time than it 
had ever before been accomplished in. Those who 
had wagered their money against Mowry felt con- 
vinced that he could not hold out, for, notwith- 
standing that he had accomplished 200 miles, and 
had yet nearly seven hours to spare, they argued 
that every hour he remained in the saddle was 
more fatiguing to him now than two hours at the 
beginning. The rider was withdrawn to a con- 
venient place and given a bath, which greatly re- 
freshed him ; afterwards he mounted his horse and 
rode away as gaily as if he was just beginning. This 
enlivened his friends, who, however, never for a 
moment doubted his ability to accomplish the task. 
Finally, at eleven minutes before seven o'clock the 
ride was completed, the 300 miles had been ridden, 
and that, too, in fourteen hours and eleven minutes, 
a fraction more than twenty-one miles an hour. 








MR. HUNTER ON. THE NON-ARYAN TRIBES OF 
INDIA. 


“ Every military man who has had anything to do 
with the aboriginal races, admits that once they admit 
a claim on their allegiance, nothing tempts them to a 
treacherous or disloyal act. ‘The fidelity to their 
acknowledged chief,’ writes Captain Hunter, ‘is very 
remarkable; and so strong is their attachment, that 
in no situation or condition, however desperate, can 
they be induced to betray him. If he be old and de- 
crepid, they will carry him from place to place, to 
save him from his enemies.’ Their obedience to re- 
cognised authority is absolute; and Colonel Tod re- 
lates how the wife of an absent chieftain procured 
for a British messenger safe conduct and hospitality 
through the densest fosests, by giving him one of her 
husband’s arrows as a token. The very officers who 
have had to act most sharply against them speak 
most strongly, and often not without a noble regret 
and self-reproach, in their favour. ‘It was not war,’ 
Major Vincent Jervis thus writes to me of the opera- 
tions against the race with which I am best ac- 
quainted, ‘they did not understand yielding ; as long 
as their national drums beat, the whole party would 
stand, and allow themselves to be shot down. . . . 
There was not a Sepoy in the war who did not feel 
ashamed of himself. The prisoners were for the 
most part wounded men. They upbraided us with 
fighting against them ; they always said it was with 
the Bengalis they were at war, not with the Englis!:. 
If a single Englishman had been sent to them wh» 
understood their wrongs, and would have redressed 
them, they declared there would have been no war. 
It is not true that they used poisoned arrows. They 
were the most truthful set of men I ever met.’” 


Ir is stated that the Prince of Wales, who was 
initiated as a freemason at Stockholm, will probably 
be made the grand master of the English order on 
the approaching retirement of the Earl of Zetland. 
Several of his royal predecessors held that distin- 
guished office. 


Tue ReEwaRD OF A FRENCH V8TERAN.—We 
observe from the French newspapers that another 
old soldier of the First Empire been attached to 





in the work he had done lately with the spectr P 
he had made observations which led him to conclude 
that in about six months’ time, if we had a fair 
amount of sunlight, he would be able to come to some 
definite conclusions with regard to the pressure of 
the sun’s atmosphere, and its temperature in regions 
near the body of the sun. We are, in fact, now only 
entering on the great discoveries of the spectro- 
scopic age. 


AN ExTRAORDINARY Ripg.—The report of an as- 
tonishing ride has come in the intelligence from 
California. A young fellow, of the name of Mowry, 
bet that he would ride 300 miles in fifteen hours. 
The wager was 2,000 dols. to 2,250 dols. on Mowry. 
For several days Mr. Mowry had been training for 
his ride. He had thirty horses taken to the park 
stables, and on Sunday morning, at twenty minutes 
before five o'clock, he began his ride on his own 
horse, which he rode four times around the track. 
The rider weighed’ about 160 lbs.; he carried a can- 
teen filled with water, and a small pouch, containing 





the household of Napolen III. We allude to M. Pons, 
whose name is a household word in Paris, and who 
has long held the very highest position in his pro- 
fession. Many years ago M. Pons was named a 
Knight of the Legion of Honour. He has received 
other distinctions, and is the highly popular director 
of the Société d’Escrime (composed of young men of 
the first families of France), held at the well-known 
Académie d’Armes in the Rue St. Honoré. 

Tue FURNITURE OF A MoNoMANIAC.—The town 
residence of the Jate eccentric Mrs. Anne Thwaytes, 
of Charmondeau, Sussex, was sold recently; and the 
furniture is to be sold by auction before long. It 
will be remembered that her monomania was to fancy 
herself the destined bride of Christ; and her town 
house was furnished in accordance with this strange 
idea. In the drawing-room is a large and custly 
arm-chair, the judgment-seat; and the room is 
divided by a curtain from the bridal bed-chamber 
intended for our Lord. The bed alone cost 1,000/., 
and the furniture of the two rooms not less in all 
than 23,000/. 
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THE PROPHECY, 


BY THE 
Author of “ Oliver Darvel,” “ Michel-dever,” &¢., &¢. 
————_-p> —_———__ 
CHAPTER V. 


WueEn Mr. Whitney rode away from the Vale, he 
did not take the direction towards his own home in 
a small village a few miles distant. He rode on, 
absorbed in deep thought, until he came in sight of 
a substantial farmhouse, unpretending enough in its 
appearance, but evidently the abode of comfort and 
thrift. 

“Ts your father at home, Harry? I wish to see 
him particularly.” 

“Oh yes, sir, he’s at home, and I have been with 
him all the morning. He teaches me every day, you 
know, but I have two hours now to play, and I am 
making the most of them.” 

“So I see, my little man; whatever you do, do it 
with all your might, and you'll be sure to be of some 
use in the world when the time comes.” 

He nodded and smiled ; and as Mr. Whitney passed 
on, the boy stood, cap in hand, looking after him, 
muttering: 

“T wonder if he was in earnest. Grandma thinks 
Iam too headlong, and is always saying, ‘ Gently, 
gently, my dear ;’ but she’s a dear, good soul for all 
that, and I love her, oh, so much!” 

The boy who thus spoke was as brown as a gipsy, 
with a broad brow such as we see in the head of 
Napoleon, large dark eyes, a straight nose, and the 
most flexible of lips. Young as he was, the face al- 
ready had power in it, and his sturdy frame showed 
that in years to come he would possess the physique 
of an athlete, though his hands and feet were small 
and beautifully shaped. 

“ Good-day, Betty ; you always look as nice as a 
new pin, and as smiling as a May morning,” said the 
good natured visitor as he passed her. 

The girl smiled at this compliment. 

“Mrs. Melrose is in the usual room, I suppose?” he 
asked. 

“ Yes, sir ; in the sitting-room.” 

She threw open the door of a handsome apartment 
as she spoke, and stood aside to let him pass. An 
old lady, singularly handsome, in spite of the years 
that had gone over her head, came forward to meet 
him, and cordially said: 

“T am glad to see you, Mr. Whitney, though I 
scarcely expected a visitor on such a day as this. 
The thermometer must be nearly at zero.” 





[HARRY MEETS THE LAWYER. ] 
“Yet I must say that your place is the perfeotion 
of comfort.” 
By this time they had drawn near the fire, and 


Mrs. Melrose looked complacently around : 

“ Yes—my good son has gratified all my fancies, 
and no lady in the land is better cared for than I am. 
Iam a-contented old woman, Mr. Whitney, and that 


.| I fancy is not a very common lot.” 


“T hope you are mistaken, ma’am ; for rest and 
peace should surely belong to those who have passed 
the struggles of life, and gained the quiet haven of 
serene old age.” 

“You have not forgotten how to make gallant 
speeches, at anyrate, Mr. Whitney, though as the 
poetic barber said to a customer, your hair is be- 
ginning to blossom.” 

“It’s a pity my wife does not appreciate the beauty 
of the comparison, for, until very lately, she insisted 
on pulling the gray hairs out. But they were too 
many for her in the end, and she sagely concluded 
that it was better to be gray, than bald.” 

“A wise decision,” laughed the old lady. 

Three pictures loomed out from the background of 
the dark walls. Two of them were portraits—one 
an old man with flowing gray locks, and the concen- 
trated, thoughtful expression of a student. This 
was the father of Mrs. Melrose, and the other was 
her second husband ; a fair, blue-eyed man, with a 
mild and gentle face, indicating little force of cha- 
racter. The thirdpicture represented a baronial castle, 
with undulating grounds around it, and lofty trees. 

This picture had been painted afew years back, in 
compliance with an order to that effect from Clement 
Falconer, known to the world around him as Squire 
Melrose. It represented the family seat of Roch- 
dale, and had been executed by a competent artist. 
This had been done to gratify his mother, for the 
practical, unpretending gentleman cared little for 
such distinction as his noble ancestry bestowed. His 
mother’s claims had been ignored, and himself passed 
over in favour of another heir, and his kindred were 
to him as naught, yet he was willing to gratify the 
old lady’s wish, and Mrs. Melrose had the satisfac- 
tion of daily contemplating the stately pile over 
which she had once hoped to reign as mistress. 

She sometimes acknowledged to herself, with a 
sigh, that she had probably been happier with the 
lover she had jilted for the sake of her ambition, 
than ever she would have been with Clement Fal- 
coner ; for he forgave that inconstancy and sought 
her when she was again free. 

No children blessed that second union, and on the 
decease of Mr. Melrose it was found that he had be- 
queathed all he possessed to his adopted son. He 





was not wealthy, but his estate had been well 
managed, and there was sufficient, not only for com- 
fort, but luxury. 

Clement had married early in life, but his wife died 
a fow days after the birth of their son, and he had 
shown no disposition to seek another in her place. 
His mother made him comfortable and happy. 

His son was the darling of his life, and in Harry 
centred all his ambitious hopes and aspirations. ‘To 
see him a noble and true man, strong to walk in the 
paths of uprightness and honour, was his dearest 
wish ; and the boy bade fair to realise his father's 
aspirations for him. 

Mr. Whitney glanced at Mrs. Melrose and thonglt 
her exactly fitted to the place she filled in that hand- 
some apartment. Her dress, of soft dark silk, fell in 
folds around her tall, commanding figure ; frills of 
lace fell over her slender hands, on which still gleamed 
the diamonds given her by her son’s father, and her 
collar was fastened by a small miniature of Clement 
Falconer, set with brilliants. 

Mr. Whitney presently said : 

“ Really, Mrs. Melrose, you have made me so com- 
fortable that I was nearly forgetting that I came hither 
to see your son on business. I hope he is at lei- 
sure.” 

“ Yes—he is in his study; but he is answering 
letters that I believe are important. I hope you are 
not in too great a hurry to remain to dinner, and 
by that time Clement will be quite at leisure.” 

“Thank you. I cannot find it in my heart to tear 
myself away before partaking of one of your exvel- 
lent dinners.” 

Mrs. Melrose smiled blandly at this compliment to 
her housekeeping, of which she was justly proud. 

Mrs. Melrose quickly asked, “Is Mr. Falconer 
worse ?” 

“ He died about two hours since.” 

After a pause, she said with a slight sigh : 

“ He had nothing to live for, poor man; but I am 
afraid he was hardly fit for the great change. 
Did he show any compunction for his hardness to 
that broken-hearted daughter of his? He literally 
killed her; for she ruptured a blood-vessel in her 
lungs in her last cruel interview with him, and died 
a few hours afterwards. No one about here knows 
what becamo of her husband and child, but I hope 
Mr. Falconer sent for you to make a will in favour 
of the poor girl at last.” 

“ He sent for me to make his will, but he refused 
to listen to any plea in behalf of Mrs. Hurst’s daugh- 
ter. His heart did not soften towards her, but I 
hope that some saving grace came to him before the 
end arrived 
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“T am sincerely glad to hone this. Ah, when the | 


last struggle cdmes, the infidel is glad to grasp the 
ovly chance that is held out to him in mercy through 
the intervention of Him who was sent to us as our 
Evangel. But there is one thing that troubles me ; 
how could he hope for forgiveness himself, if he 
would not accord it to others? Since he refused to 
acknowledge the claims of his grand-dawg@bter, to 
whom has he bequeathed the remnapt of Miaypro- 
perty?” 

“Tt is left in trustfer the use of Mrs. Ashfordand 
the two children, She has beem very kind, indeed, 
to him.” 

“T daresay shemeeds it, poor eman; fer people 
say that — husbend, who is yey mean, denies 
her everyting thet is uot absolutely pecessary, yet 
nearly alley heme came fromiker. I newer heard 
of but ome she an infgpt?” 

“No, pe She claims but,ene of these little 
ones 28 her @wm. A singuler thizg happened there 


this 1 oR” 


“Pray amylaim,? said Mrs. Mijrose, much imter 


ested. 

Mr. belaee sn her a rapid aecount of all that 
had oc the Vale thet mozming, andiendied by 
saying: 

“Some gea@dangel moved that old mam temake 
such a dispesiitiem of bis propertyras will engure the 
keeping of theatrange child. His only motive was 
to please Mag, Aghford, but he has done a good@ithing, 
and when I @aumd that he meant to provide fer the 
little girl, I @idi the best that was pessible under the 
circumstanees. Iwas glad to findithat Mr. Falgener 
had some feelingtefigompassion forthe helplessbeing 
thrown on the Riia@mess of stuangers. He theught 
Ashford might. send the child adyiityif the money 
promised for hersuppert- were net vegulanby paid, aud 
he left his little pittameeto hie wile, teanable her to 
retain its guardianship im ampoevent.” 

After a pause, Mrs. Melrose saad : 

“T am glad he made a will, for-yomamay be aware 
that if his daughter's heirs cayld not be found, my 

on stands next to them in blood.” 

“I vaguely understood that there waa.gome rela- 
tionship between Mr. Melrose and him that is gone, 
and that is the reason, I suppose, that Mr. Falconer 
named him as one of Mrs. Ashford’s trustees. I am 
the other. Of course he will not refuse to act.” 

“No; I think not. He has often expressed sym- 
pathy for that poor faded creature, and if Clement 
can help her in any way, I am sure he will not refuse. 
We know very little of them, for we have never 
visited the Vale since Fanny Hurst's death, and not 
often before. I don't think theold man liked my boy 
much ; though it was not his father’s fault that the 
prophecy was not fulfilled by the union of the two 
last scions of the Falconer family. Mrs. Hurst eloped 
to evade the brilliant lot foretold more than a hundred 
years ago, and in his subsequent wanderings, Cle- 
ment Falconer found and married me.” 

“ What is this prophecy, ma'am, and why should 
faith be placed in anything so absurd ?” 

“Oh, as to the last, you must ask those who be- 
lieve in such things. It came to nothing in this 
instance at least. ‘he godfather of one of the Fal- 
coners was a Scotsman, gifted with second-sight; 
and he foretold that the family, which was then nu- 
merous, would, in the course of a century, have but 
two representatives left in the world. Those two— 
a man and a woman—if united, would restore the 
ancient prestige of their house, and have a most for- 
tunate and prosperous career. 

“Clement Falconer’s mother believed this, for the 
various branches of the family died out, and but two 
were left. She sent her son to seek his cousin, and 
he was willing to accept the bride selected for him ; 
but Fanny Falconer ran away with young Hurst ; and 
that was the end of that prevision.” 

“It’s the strangest thing I ever heard of in my 
life,” said the lawyer, in an absent manner. “ The 
workings of fate are inscrutable, and who knows but 
after all the prophecy may be fulfilled.” 

“You seem to have changed your opinion very 
suddenly,” said Mrs. Melrose, with some surprise. 
* Just now you talked about the absurdity of believ- 
ing in any such superstition.” 

At that crisis the door opened, and Mr. Melrose 
entered the room. He was a tall, well-made man, 
with little superfluous flesh ; though his ruddy com- 
plexion showed that he enjoyed high health. He 
bore no resemblance to his mother; his fair com- 
plexion, dark blue eyes, and brown, waving hair 
proved his Saxon blood, and the bright frankness of 
his face made a most agreeable impression, though 
his features were far from regular. He cordially 
grasped the hand Mr. Whitney extended to him, and 
said: 

“If 1 had known you were here, I would have de- 
ferred my letter-writing till after dinner. No busi- 
ness detuils till after we have dined, if you please. 
We make it a rule to talk of something pleasant at 





our meals. Here is Harry—give your arm to my 
mother, Mr. Whitney, and I will follow with him.” 

The dinner was excellent, and exquisitely served 
on fine china, and the wine that .was drank after it 
was of superior vintage. When they arose from the 
table, the host led the way to his study, leaving 
Harry to accompany his grandmother to her sitting- 
room. 

“Can I serve you in any way, Mr. Whitney? If 
80, speak freely.” 

“It is my purpose to do so, thongh Lhave nothing 
to ask of you for myself. Just as you were going to 
dinner I would not tell you that the old gentleman 
at the Vale is dead, as I knew him to be a kinsman 
of yours, but I hardly suppose you are likely to grieve 
much over his decease. He died to-day at twelve 
o'clock.” 

Mr. Melrose was.silent fora few moments, and then 
abruptly said : 

“T hope he did notilay on me the necessity of 
seeking his heirs. Bf he sent for you, it was to 
meke his will ; and if he has left anything to me, I 
shall not accept it. He never seemed to like me, but 
no one knows wheatsmeh @ man might doat the last.” 

“No, he did netmentiion you in the wilhegalegetes, 
but you are requested tq act as trustee for the lady 
to whom it is d; that’s why I called in 
person to-day. TLaux teact with you.’ 

“Phen he hag givemowhat he had to his grand- 
daughter, I presume » yew and I are to advertise, and 
try to findsometracesefher. It will be a troublesome 
trust, Lfear; but T.eamtenefuse his last request.” 

“ He has giveqeliite: Mics. Ashford!” 

“ What! to. a sanee woman, and left his own, 
perhaps, to beggemp! No—l'll not have apythi 
to de with such amill et that Lhave a 
for thataman Aghiond, In. to his 
Mr. Falconer was only, his steve. I cam 
heave nothing to do with @ business that must beige 
me in contact with that man.” 

“My dear Melxese, you are asked.to Mrs. 
Ashford from the: ef her bisband. I will under- 
take the mest-efthe-business, and see that the divi- 
dends are paid over to her for her own separate use.” 

“Tf the business is so trifling, there is no need of 
more than one guardian for Mrs. Ashford’s interests, 
and you can do all that is necessary yourself.” 

‘““ Well, well; I shall defer it, however, till our next 
meeting, and in the meantime, ask your mother to re- 
late to you what I told her of Mrs, Ashford this morn- 
ing. You willcome to the funeral, and be preseat 
at the reading of the will?” 

“ Of course, I will show that respect to one of my 
own race; but as to this other business, 1 
think you will overcome my objections.” 

“ We shall see—good afternoon, I must pay my 
respects to your mother, and ride at full speed till I 
reach my own domicile.” 

When Mr. Whitney entered the small hillside 
hamlet in which his home lay, the sun was sinking 
bebind the distant mountain tops. It was a square 
brick mansion, with a portico in front, which com- 
manded a view of the whole village. A few clumps 
of evergreens grew near the house, and in summer, 
roses aud honeysuckle made the air fragrant. with 
their perfume. 

The sound of his step caused a door on one side of 
the hall to be opened, and an anxious face.appeared, 
which brightened into a smile as its owner caught 
sight of his familiar form, and an eager voice said : 

“ Ah, it’s you at last, Jimmy; you must be. half- 
frozen riding so late. I havea nice fire. I.had no 
idea you would spend the day at the Vale.” 

“T told you I should not be back to dinner, Carrie. 
I dined at Melrose’s—but I have no time to tell you 
anything just now. Get me paper and pen, if you 
please. I must write a note to Judson to have a 
coffin made to night.” 

“He is dead, then!” said the little woman, in a 
hushed voice. 

“Yes, the old man has gone to his account, and 
was as hard to his own at the last as he has shown 
himself for so many years. I could not move him, 
Carrie. Isallready? I must write the note andsend 
it by Tom at once.” 

“ Let me write the note for you. Your poor fingers 
are scarcely thawed yet.” 

“ You may write the note if you choose, and sign 
my name to it.” 

Mrs. Whitney wrote the order, and Tom was dis- 
patched. 

The husband and wife then sat. down in front of 
the fire, and he related to her the occurrences of the 
day in the order in which they had happened. 

“Mrs. Ashford will keep the child then. I was 
afraid that surly husband of hers would interfere to 
prevent it. He pretends to be a shining light im the 


, church, but I am afraid he scarcely understands ‘the 


meaning of true religion. I have seen enough of him 
to know that it must be a dreadful life:that poor wo- 
man leads with him.” 


“Her lot has not been cast in pleasant places, but 
I hope she will be happier in the future. How is it 
that our strange guest was not on the watch for me; 
I thought she wonld be so anxious about the little 
girl that she would be the first to meet me.” 

“ Ah, I’ve had a weary time with her to-day. She 
has done nothing but walk to and fro, crying and 
wringing her hands as if her heart would break. I 
think she mast have fallen asleep or she would have 
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her what.ehe ought 
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been the fate.of my darling ??* 


“ Violetiihes found 
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is why 


4 yt ace mo the face of 
aguas Pht it’sthe fate thet must come 
to ust, a@ he-awas very old—I ought not to have 
empected much from bim at anyrate—if my mistress 
told. me rightly he wasa hard man to deal with.” 

“Was the mistress you speak of, Mr. Falconer’s 
grand-daughter, Mrs. Brent, that she wished her 
child left at the Vale ?” 

“Mr. Whitney, that is just what I ought not to tell 
you. I brought her to this out-of-the-way place as 
much to keep others from knowing about her, as to 
keep the half-promise I made to her mother when 
she knew she must die—she only said to me, ‘if my 
little one ever wants a shelter, Judy, you must take 
her to a place called the Vale. I have some claims 
on the old man who holds the farm, thongh I never 
saw him. But he must not know who she is, for in 
that case, he might refuse to receive her.’ 

“ That was:the day before she died, and she did 


not know that her own fatherhad repented of his un- 


kindness, and left that will which is the cause of all 
the present trouble. It isa dreadful story, Mr. Whit- 
ney; and if I tell it to you, no name: mast: be men- 
tioned. You must swear to me that you will not try 
to find out who this: child is. 

“What Iam going to tell you, sir, ia: so strange 
and unnatural that you may find it hard. to-Lelieve ; 
but every word will be as true as if [ were making 
my confession on my death-bed. I hope you will 
slabs confidence in me, Mr. Whitmey 2?” 

“J gee no, reason to doubt you. I judge you to be 
an honest woman, Mrs. Brent.” 

“ Yes, sir, Lam an honest woman.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


“]T Livep with the mother of little Violet, and took 
care of her and her sister from the time. they were 
four and eight years of age.. They were the only 
children of a rich man, and his wife was dead: when 
I went to take charge of them. I was nursery 
governess. 

“But as my little ladies grew older, they had 
masters to come tothem. The two sisters werevery 
different—the elder was a proud and ambitious child, 
but the younger was @ winsome fairy, who laughed 
at her-sister’s grand visions, and declared. that love 
and a cottage am satisfy her utmost smbition. 

“ Before she was twenty-one—the elder sister 
married a ken, handsome young man, whose 
father was thonght to be able to give as man 
the ds as my could bestow upon. his 
daughter. 

“ An elderly cousin of the old gentleman came to 
live in the house to look after my pet. 

“Phe lady had a son—a clever young fellow 
Well, the end of it was, there was a private marriage, 
which I am almost sure the old lady connived at, 
she believing her cousin would forgive his daughter, 
and do as much for her as for her sister. But when 
he found it out, he stormed and raged so fearfully 











that L thought be was going mad. 
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of the house, and would never see my poor young 
lady again. I went with her, for I could not bear to 
be separated from the creature I had loved so long 
and well. During the season fever came in its worst 
form; the old lady and her son both died of it—my 
mistress took it when her infant was but a few weeks 
old, and although she lived till late in the winter, the 
spring of life was broken, and she faded away from 
me at last. 

“ When I was almost at my wits’ end to know what 
to do in a strange town, with little money, and a 
young child to take care of, a letter came to me from 
the elder sister. I believe the old man broke his 
heart over the loss of the poor child he was too hard 
to forgive. When the news of her death came, he 
fell down in a fit, and he never held his head up 
again. ' But he lived long enough to make a will, 
which is the cause of all the present trouble. 

“Of course, I was only too glad to get away from 
the place where my darling had died, though I hated 
to leave her precious body in the little square tomb. 

“T made my journey in safety, and was glad to put 
the child in the arms of her aunt, for there I thought 
she would be safe; but you will see in the end how 
much I was mistaken. The will of her father divi- 
ded his fortune equally between his two daughters ; 
but in case of the death of one, without children, the 
whole estate was to go to the other, or to ler heirs. 
That was the cause ofall the trouble, Mr. Whitney, 
for Mrs. Violet had no child, and this little one is the 
oe ae heiress of all her grandfather’s wealth. 

rs. Violet was only weak, and afraid of the man 
who had married her. She would never have con- 
sented to do any personal harm to the child; but he 
wanted her out of the way altogether. He got him- 
self appointed as her guardian, and tock the control 
of her and her fortune. He pretended to be very 
fond of her at first, He never came home without 
bringing candy, and half the time she was ill from 
eating such trash. 

“T did not suspect him then of the wicked design 
to rid himself of the poor child, though the last lot 
of candy had made her so violently ill. 

“That night I watched by the child until she fell 
asleep. 

“A folding screen was drawn partly across the 
room, for it was large, and in winter that was used 
to keep the draughts uff. I was standing before the 
window, looking out, when I heard the door on the 
other side of the room open, and two persons came 
in. I was on the dark side of the screen, and I looked 
through the crevice where the hinges joined it to- 
gether, and saw a rough, common looking man, with 
a cruel face. 

“<¢Tf you'll make your offer two thousand, J’ll take 
the young one, and you shall never hear of her again. 
Considering what you will gain by getting her out of 
your way, it is cheap.’ 

“T felt for a moment as if my senses were leaving 
me ; but I had self-command ‘enough to keep perfectly 
quiet. The answer was: 

“*You area hard one to deal with, Higgs. It’s a 
large sum ; it shall be yours when the service is per- 
formed.’ 

“¢ Half now, and half afterwards, that’s my rule 
you see. I don’t like civilised life, so I’m going to 
Australia. I’ve three rough young cubs, but they 
are all boys, and the old woman won't object to having 
a girl to bring up.’ 

*** But your wife must know nothing of Violet’s 
antecedents. That would ruin all.’ 

“*Tn course not.’ 

“You may think it strange, sir, that I remember 
so accurately what was said, but their words, and 
the expression of that man’s hard face, stamped them- 
selves indelibly upon my brain. The bargain was 
struck, and Higgs asked: 

“* How am I to get possession of the child ?’ 

“ His companion replied: 

“*Thave arranged all that. We are going tospend 
Christmas week with some friends of my wife who 
live in the country. Violet runs about everywhere 
now, and I will so contrive it that she shall be lost 
sight of by her nurse, some clear day when they can 
walk in the grounds.’ 

“Higgs nodded, and the two went out again. 

“T was half dazed with horror ; I made up my mind 
that he had been tampering with the life of my dar- 
ling, but had finally determined to get her out of his 
way by less questionable means. 

“There was a week to pass away before Christmas 
came. I watched and listened to everything I could 
that. passed between Mrs. Violet and her husband, 
for I wanted to convince myself that she knew no- 
thing about it. 

“One night he suddenly said to her: 

“«That was a foolish and unjust will made by your 
father. He did not considerme at all. If you were 
to die I should be left in a pretty condition for a man 
who had ‘never had occasion to think of the value of 





money.’ 
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“She looked pale, and her voice trembled a little 
as she said: 

“*T am not more likely to die than you, my dear, 
and I think you are unkind to speak of such a con- 
tingency so often as you do of late. Papa did what 
he thought best with his property.’ 

“Tf little Violet were not in the way,’ he said, 
‘the whole property would be yours to do what you 
please with. I really think your sister forfeited her 
right to her half when she made such a marriage as 
she did, and it’s hard that her child should take from 
you the power to leave'a shilling away from her.’ 

“To what does all this tend? Ialniost think you 
wish to put aside the claim of little Violet in some 
dreadful way. Yet you seem to be fond of her.’ 

“* Yes, she’s a nice little pet, and if she were only 
our own, it would be all right; but as itis, she’s an 
incumbrance that we had best get rid of in the easiest 
way we can.’ 

“His wife started up, trembling violently. His 
voice was stern and hard as he went on: 

“¢T will not continue to occupy so uncertain a posi- 
tion as I now hold. You are in my power, Violet, 
for your flirtations compromised you to that extent, 
that if I chose to seek for a divorce, I could get it. 
I gambled ; you consoled yourself with your admirers. 
It was natural, bnt it was imprudent ; and if I wished 
it, I could bring such an array of circumstances 
against you, that you would never hold up your head 
again among pure and honourable women.’ 

“She passionately cried out : 

“ ‘Levity was my worst and only fault, as you 
know, yet you threaten to blight my name—to 
thrust me down among those I shudder to think of. 
These threats are nothing new, and I have as great 
a contempt for the man that utters them as one 
human being can feel foranother. But I haveadeop 
dread of being dragged before the world in the light 
of a woman repudiated by her husband, whether with 
good cause or not. I have been thoughtless and 
giddy, but beyond that, no one can truthfully accuse 
me. To save myself, I must consent to sacrifice the 
helpless child confided tomy care. She will be safer, 
perhaps, anywhere else than under the same roof 
with you.’ 

“*] anticipated your consent to my scheme, but I 
hardly expected it to be so readily given,’ he replied. 

“*What'can I do but yield to you? I have as- 
sumed a chain that eats into my very heart, but it 
must be ‘worn to the end, or I must bear the stigma 
of such disgrace as I could not live under. Tell me 
what you will do'with Violet 2’ 

“Her voice died away in’a husky whisper, and 
she seemed ready to faint. 

-“*T have found a man on the eve of going to 
Australia, who is willing to adopt her as his own for 
—a consideration. The sum I am to pay him will 
provide very handsomely for Violet, and under the 
care of his’wife, she will grow into a better and purer 
woman than you would be likely to make her.’ 

“<T will go to my room now, and think over what 
you have said.’ 

Mrs. Violet left him, and as she opened one door, 
I escaped by the other, and went to the nursery, feel- 
ing as if my last hope for the rescue of my little 
charge was gone. ‘T’o save herself she had giyen up 
her sister’s child to the fate that menaced her. 

“T hardly know how I passed the next twenty-four 
hours ; but on the following night Mrs. Violet came 
in, went to the little bed in which ber niece slept, and 
wept so bitterly that I knew at once she had con- 
= to have the child removed from her protec- 

ion. 

“ At last I found voice to say: 

“* Why do you cry over the baby, Mrs. Violet?’ 

“She looked at me as if she scarcely understood 
what I was saying ; she wiped the tears away from 
her poor pale face, and sat down suddenly as if she 
had no more strength to sustain herself. 

“At last she said: 

“* Judy, I know that you were faithful to my sis- 
ter—that you love her child as dearly as if she were 
yourown. If any danger menaced that child would 
you—could you use all the craft, all the energy that 
is in you to rescue her from it ?’ 

“T eagerly answered: 

“* Only try me, Mrs. Violet.’ 

“* Judy, it is necessary that Violet should be se- 
eretly removed from this house, and concealed from 
my husband. You are the only one I can trust to 
carry out the plan I have formed, though you must 
not remain with her, as that would lead to pursuit 
and discovery.’ 

“*T will do anything I can for her, and I know 
far more of your husband's intentions than you think 
I do.’ 

“* Why did you not tell me at once?’ she sharply 
asked. ‘Did you believe that I would suffer my 
sister’s orphan child to be sent away, without a 
struggle to prevent it? Oh! I thought you knew me 
better. I must cast in my lot with his, let him make it 








what he may; and oh! Judy, weak and foolish as I 
may seem,1 cannot forget that sweet illusion in 
which I once lived. I loved him so truly—trusted 
him so fondly, yet he left me for the gaming table, 
and I avenged myself by trying to make him believe 
that I cared more for the butterflies of fashion that 
fluttered around me, than I did for him. It was a 
foolish and shameful thing to do, Judy, but I was so 
young, and so thoughtless, I did not know what 
might come of it. That has given him a hold on me 
which has broken my spirit. Oh! I think my heart 
will sometimes break!’ 

“Mrs. Violet had regained her composure now, 
and she went on clearly to state what she wished 
done. 

“T need not trouble you, sir, with the details of my 
escape. It was cleverly managed. 

“ T cannot tell you how much I thank you for the 
assistance you have rendered me, Mr. Whitney ; I am 
sure that you will watch over this poor child, and let 
me know how she is*treated, and if she is happy in 
her new home.” 

“T can easily promise to do that, Mrs. Brent, for I 
have been deeply interested in the revelation you 
have just made,” said Mr. Whitney, very kindly. 
“I will keep you informed of all that. happens at the 
Vale, in which Violet is concerned. 1 must tell 
you, however, that when Mr. Falconer heard of 
her advent there, he bequeathed a sum of money 
to Mrs. Ashford for the express purpose of enabling 
her to retain the child under her care. Make yourself 
quite easy, Mrs. Brent, for your secret is safe in our 
keeping.” 

“Tam sure it is, sir; and I most grateful. I sliall 
live in the hope of getting back to my darling at a 
future day ; but now I had best make my escape as 
soon as possible. I must find means to let Mrs. 
Violet know how well I have succeeded.” 

Mr. Whitney assisted in packing up a small basket 
of provisions, to be taken with her on her night jour- 
ney. This was scarcely done when Tom announced 
that the carriage was ready, and taking leave of her 
hostess, Mrs. Brent set out on her cold drive. 


CHAPTER VII. 


In spite of the late hour at which he had retired, 
Mr. Whitney was up at the first peep of morn. 

“T have a great deal to attend to before I can get 
ready to go with you to the funeral.” 

“You must not only go there, Oarrie, but also to 
the Vale after it is over, for I promised Mrs. Ash- 
ford that you would visit her to-day. She needsa 
friend, and I venture to hope that you will be one 
to her from this day forward, in spite of any coolness 
on the part of her husband.” 

“It was a great mistake Laura Bingham made 
when she married that bandit-looking man. She 
was a good creature. She was as kind to me when 
I attended her school as if she had been my own 
elder sister. Mr. Ashford was our drawing and lan- 
guage master, and he never tlought of asking Miss 
Bingham to marry hiw, till her uncle died and left 
her five thousand pounds.” 

It was a lonely churchyard among the hills in 
which the remains of Mr. Falconer were to be laid. 
The ruins of an old church, built more than a hun- 
dred years before, stood on one side of the enclosure, 
and the crumbling mementoes of those who had been 
buried beneath its shadow lay around it. 

Among them were tall monuments erected in me- 
mory of the Falconers who had passed away, but 
they were placed there in the palmy days of the 
ruined family. A small headstone only marked the 
place of rest chosen for the wife of the deceased, and 
his discarded daughter lay under a mound covered 
with ground-ivy, which the hand of affection had 
planted over her more than a quarter of a century 
before. 

Mr. Leslie read the burial service ; the frozen sods 
were heaped above the unconscious breast, and the 
little company leit the spot, thinking perhaps how 
hard it was to live so long in the world as this man 
had, and have no eye to shed a tear, no heart to 
mourn his loss now that he had gone to “that bourne 
whence no traveller returns.” 

Mrs. Ashford, looking as if she had been weeping, 
came to the door to receive them. She shook liands 
with the gentlemen, and kissing Mrs. Whitney affec- 
tionately, said: 

“ My, dear Carrie, this is kind. Mr. Whitney pro- 
mised. that you should come; but the weather is so 
very cold that I feared you would scarcely have tho 
courage to venture out.” 

She led the way into the old-fashioned parlour, 
with its faded carpet and carved furniture, antique 
enough in appearance to have been coveted by a col- 
lector of curious things. There was not a modern 
article to be found iu the room ; it had been furnished 
anew atthe marriage of Mr. Falconer’s father, many 
years before. 
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Mr. Ashford coldly said : 

“Mr. Whilney insists that my wife’s presence is 
necessary when the will is read, so I have come for 
you ladies to go to the parlour. Fanty, stay and be 
quiet till mother comes back ; you must take care of 
the little girl, and not let her go near the fire.” 

“Oh, yes, I'll be her nurse.” 

When the two ladies returned to the faded par- 
lour, they found that a table had been drawn in front 
of the fire, on which the will of Mr. Falconer was 
placed, with its seals unbroken. Mr. Whitney was 
standing in the deep recess of one of the old-fashioned 
windows, talking earnestly with Mr. Melrose, but in 
s0 low a tone that it was impossible to distinguish 
what was the subject of their conversation. 

At its close, Mr. Melrose hesitatingly said : 

“If your surmise be correct, I have no right to re- 
fuse the trust; but on you must fall the burden of 
settling matters with Ashford.” b 

“Certainly—that is understood; so now we will 
proceed to business.” 

The lawyer briskly glanced around to see that all 
were in their places, and breaking the seal of the 
paper, read aloud its contents in a clear voice. 

Mrs. Ashford wept afew grateful tears, given to 
the memory of the old man who had so kindly re- 
membered her in his last hours; but a feeling of 
dread stole into her heart when she found that this 
money was bequeathed to her that she might use it 
only for her own necessities, and those of the two 
children. 

There was a dead silence, which lasted nearly a 
moment after the lawyer’s voice ceased to be heard, 
but it was at length broken by Ashford. 

“T must say that Mr. Falconer has taken extreme 
pains to keep me from having any interest in the 
little he left behind him. 
trust my principles, and he knew me to be a good 
manager, for I have doubled the small fortune 
brought me by my wife, since I married her. Our 
interests are one, and I could have but one motive in 
what I have done to increase the small independence 
we possess. I am sorry that our deceased friend 
should have thought it necessary to place this pro- 
perty in trust; for I hope and believe it would have 
been as safe in my hands as in those of the gentle- 
men he has seen fit to confide it to.” 

“None of us doubt that, Ashford. You would 
have taken the best possible care of it, I know,” said 
Mr. Whitney; “ but children are rather expensive, 
and the old gentleman wanted your wife to have the 
spending of the few hundreds a year he has given 
her. He has seen how economical you are, and he 
doubtless thought your wife would be glad of a small 
fund of her own te draw upon, which would prevent 
any calls on you. It is very considerate of him, I 
think.” 

“I did everything for him that one Christian man 
could do for another, said Mr. Ashford, “and this is 
my reward. Truly the ungodly are prone to be un- 
grateful.” 

Mr. Melrose here came forward from the recess in 
which he had lingered, and with some brusqueness 
said: 

“The deceased was my kinsman. He was more 
nearly related to me, I believe, than to any other man, 
and | heartily acquiesce in the disposition he has 
made of his money. If any question arises, Mr. Ash- 
ford, as to the perfect right of your wife to do as she 
pleases with her little income, I will claim the money 
as heir-at-law.” 

“ This is strange language to use to a mau in his 
own house, sir.” 

“Ah, true; excuse me. While standing here, 
surrounded by the grim shadows of my dead and 
gone kindred, 1 forgot that the old homestead has 
passed into alien hands, I have no desire to come 
into collision with you in any way, Mr. Ashford, but I 
wish you to understand that I shall be as firm as a 
rock in maintaining the rights of your wife.” 

“T feel hurt that my name was passed over en- 
tirely in his last testament by my old friend, but my 
wife is quite welcome to make what use she chooses 
of the income he has left her.” 

“T supposed that would be your ultimatum,” said 
Mr. Melrose, with a slight touch of sarcasm in his 
tones which goaded Ashford to such a degree that 
he found it almost impossible to contain himself. 

The two men had rarely come into contact, but the 
antagonism between their natures had always shewn 
itself on the few occasions on which they had been 
thrown together. Melrose had no charity for the 
canting hypocrite he intuitively felt Ashford to be; 
and he, on his part, hated the clear-headed, straight- 
forward man who saw through the flimsy veil of 
sanctity he endeavoured to throw over the repulsive 
hardness of his nature. 

“Of course, I wish my wife to be benefitted as far 
as possible by the legacy that has been left her; 
though I think no woman should be quite independent 
of her husband. The head of the house should really 





He had no reason to mis- | 





be master of all things, including the proper expen- | 


” 


diture of money. 

“ Tam not one of those men who expect women to be 
always reasonable, Mr. Ashford,” said Melrose, with 
a slight laugh that grated on the ears of the angry 
man even more than his words. “lhe gratification 
of a fancy is often more to them than substantial real- 
ities. I have no wish to pry into your affairs, nor 
to regulate them in any way; but it is my desire 
that Mrs. Ashford shall understand that I am her 
friend, and I will act as such if the occasion arises in 
which I can be of any service toher. I believe I can 
be of no more use here, so I will take my leave.” 

Bowing courteously to the assembled party, he left 
the room, followed, however, by Mr. Whitney. 

(To be continued.) 





SOMETIMES SAPPHIRE 
SOMETIMES PALE. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitade; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not secn, 
Although thy breath be rade. 
Shakespeare's “As You Like It.” 

Kare looked up imploringly into her husband’s face. 

“Why are you dressed in this strange manner ?” 
she asked. 

“Will you keep your remarks to yourself,” he 
growled savagely, “until we are out of hearing? 
Follow me, please, and induce that old chattering 
creature to hold her tongue, if you can. I havea 
great deal to tell you.” 

Kate whispered to the old nurse that she was not 
to express any astonishment at the oddity of Mr. 
Arkwright’s dress, and the two women followed that 
gentleman silently towards a cab, which stood wait- 
ing. 

Oscar helped to carry his wife’s small amount of 
luggage, and he assisted her to enter the cab. 

“ Now,” said he to the driver, as soon as his wife 
and her nurse were safely seated, “ you know where 
I told you to drive to.” 

“To the Waterloo Station, sir?” said the man. 

“Yes, to the Waterloo Station,” responded Oscar, 
entering the cab himself; “ make all haste.” 

“T thought, Oscar, we were going to live in Lon- 
don,” said Kate, breathlessly, ‘and now are you going 
to take me again to the country?” 

“To a part you were never in before,” replied Os- 
car, gruffly; “I have taken a cottage in the country 
which will be better for your health than London 
life, seeing that you have been accustomed to the 
country 

“That is very thoughtful of you, Oscar,” faltered 
Kate, trying hard to place reliance in her husband. 
“ But will you always be with me? I mean nearly 
always—or——” 

She paused, struck by the look of demoniacal fury 
which blazed in the pale eyes of her husband. 

“Always with you?” he ejaculated, in a tone of 
intense scorn. “ What simpletons women are. Am I to 
stay at home to help you cut the bread and butter, 
and make tea, or do you suppose that Mother 
Michael, your nurse, is equa! to those delightful 
tasks? Look here, my good Kate,” his voice shook 
with the intensity of the spite and anger which he 
felt towards her, the living barrier to his ambitious 
schemes, the clog around his neck, as he considered, 
which hampered him cruelly in his attempts to rise 
in life. “Look here, my good Kate, our marriage 
was a sad and bitter mistake. I can only suppose 
that I was insane when I persuaded you to meet me 
in London, and join your lot with mine. ButI won’t 


band in an agony of consternation. His conduct, in- 
deed, seemed perfectly incomprehensible. His dis- 
guise was that of an old man of seventy years or 
thereabouts; his hair, beard, and moustache were 
perfectly white; he had even painted wrinkles so 
cleverly under his eyes, that only a close and suspici- 
ous scrutiny could have detected the fraud. He wore a 
thick brown overcoat, a huge woollen comforter, a 
large felt hat crushed down about his ears. 

It was only the instinct of a love as strong as death 
which had betrayed Kate’s husband to her on the 
railway platform. 

Mother Michael had been groaning and muttering 
to herself all the while the cab was jolting over the 
London stones. She was frightened in her very heart 
of Oscar, nor did she attempt expostulation with him 
at all, but she was busily forming her resolutions, 
which would have considerably enraged Mr. Ark- 
wright, could he have known them. 

In due time the cab stopped at the Waterloo Sta- 
tion. 

The disguised man assisted the frightened women 
to alight, the cab was dismissed, and in about one 
half-hour the three individuals were seated in a 
second-class carriage, rushing through the winter 
shadows towards the cottage. 

“A cottage ” sounded very pretty in the ears, and 


| looked very charming-to the romautic imagination of 


poor Kate. True, it was winter now, but still the 
place would doubtless have a little lawn in front, aud 
a little forest of fruit trees in the rear. She could 
place flower-pots in the windows, and as spring 
advanced shé.would buy rose slips and train them 
against the porch. 

Was the cottage furnished, and if so, was it done 
in plain fashion? Bright, comfortable, but inexpen- 
sive, with glowing-tinted druggets on the floors, 
and second-hand, but cosy, red leather chairs, and 
flowery chintz curtains, and sofa; or was the place 
elegant, with rich Brussels carpeting, gold-framed 
mirrors, and two or three oil paintings against the 
walls ? 

She knew that Oscar liked style and show, and if 
he meant this house to be his home, he had probably 
chosen some such place as would not shock his 
sense of refinement and love of costly surroundings. 
The poor, crushed young creature did not dare to 
ask her husband one single question regarding their 
new abode. 

After a journey of perhaps an hour-and-a-quarter, 
the train stopped at a station which we shall call 
Ringwood, a queer, old-fashioned little place, on the 
borders of Hants. It was dark night now, when 
Oscar and the two trembling women stood on the 
platform at the station. He called to know if there 
were a fly to be had which would take him and his 
family on to “ Wild’s Chase” that evening. 

“It's a rough road,” observed one of the station 
porters, “ but the night’s fine, and I daresay one of 
the flys will take you there for a matter of six 
shillings, forit’s eight miles.” 

Oscar at once agreed to the bargain, and in a few 
moments he had hustled his wife and her nurse into 
the fly and had entered it himself. It was indeed, 
as one of the men had observed, “a rough road” tu 
Wild’s Chase. The fly jolted and the horse stumbled 
more than once. Old Mother Michael cried out, 
“Lawks a mercy, what are we coming to?” under 
her breath ; Oscar gave vent occasionally toa loud 
oath. 

Kate wept silently, and looking out at the cold 
moon sailing through the winter skies, wondered if it 
would be long before those pale beams of the Queen 
of Night should silver her last resting-place. For 
poor Kate was a romantic and sentimental being, given 
to all kinds of half poetic, melanchol ings when- 
ever she felt unhappy, and that was nearly always 
now the case. 

“ A stumbling brute of a horse,” continued Oscar. 

The fly rm on, and Kate continued her silent 

ing. It was a bitter fact, a fact which pierced 








be the slave of your weak caprice, simply b I 
was once a fool for your sake. No, my lady, I do 
not intend to spend all my time in your country cot- 
tage, hearing you talk nonsense, and old Mother Mi- 
chael praise you as a ‘pretty lamb.’ I must be in 
London, pushing my fortune, and striving to make 
amends for the great mistake of my life, by gaining 
money in one way or another. How I make my 
mopey cannot matter to you, so long as your wants 
are all supplied, and you see me down at your house 
once a week or so. But understand that it is my ex- 
press command that you keep aloof from all the neigh- 
bours, that you tell nobody one single circumstance 
connected with your past life, and that you live 
under the name of Crofton, a young woman who has 
married an old man, for this disguise which I use 
now I shall wear for the next six months, for reasons 
of my own. If you betray me,I swear that I will 
go abroad, and never, never shall you hear of me 
again.” 

Kate clasped her hands and looked at her hus- 





her heart like a sharp sword, that Oscar Arkwright, 
the man who had sworn to protect her before heaven's 
altar, hated her mortally. Alas! there was no dis 
guising the truth from her shrinking soul; he hated 
her because she was an obstacle in the way of his 
ambition. 

“JT am so miserable,” thought Kate, to herself 
“that I almost wish he would kill me, and put an en 
to this state of anguish.” 

After a time the fly stopped, the driver descended, 
the door was opened, and Oscar helped out his trem- 
bling wife and the old nurse. 

Kate started and exclaimed at sight of the * cot- 
tage,” which Oscar had chosen as her home. It 
was a mere hovel, so she thought to herself at least 
when she saw the place ; a white, one-storied cottage, 
with a low sloping thatch, a wild, desolate weed- 
grown garden surrounding it ; all about it stretched 
the bleak common, called Wild’s Chase ; not the trace 
of a human habitation was near to it. 
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“Oh, what a lonely place,” cried the poor, young 
wife, her teeth chattering. 

“You may well say so, ma’am,” replied the fly- 
man, as he pocketed his fare. ‘There ain’t another 
house within two miles. This place was built by 
Squire Jinks, of Elm Park, when he was out of his 
mind, fifty years ago, and he used tocome and write, 
and draw schemes from the stars, and——” 

“ There, there, my excellent friend,” interrupted 
Oscar, “that will do very well now, please to leave 
us to ourselves.” 

The fly jolted off along the rough road, and Oscar, 
turning towards the desolate-looking cot, lifted the 
latch of the wooden gate, and led the way up to the 
front door. It seemed he had had a key in his 
pocket, for he put one into the lock, turned it round, 
pushed back the door, and ushered the disconsolate 
woman into a damp stone-floored room. He pulled 
a match-box from his pocket, struck a light, and 
lighted a tall wax candle which stood upon the 
mantel-shelf. 

Kate looked about her now witha shudder. There 
was very little furniture in the place, the stone floor 
was bare and damp, and all her preconceived notions 
of rich Brussels carpets, or bright warm drugget, 
vanished at the cold touch of those miserable flags. 
‘There were a few old wooden chairs, an old wooden 
table, a ragged leathern arm chair by the fire-place, 
some shelves, upon which were arranged some jugs, 
plates, and cups. It was, in short, the furniture and 
the home fitted for a day labourer. A fire was laid 
in the grate, and Oscar turned rudely towards the old 
nurse, handing her his box of matches. 

“There, make haste and light up those coals, and 
boil some water, for I must have some grog and a 
cigar before I sleep.” 

He threw himself into the leathern arm chair as he 
spoke, and left his wife to accomodate herself as she 
chose with one of the Windsor chairs. Anything 
colder or more brutal than the contempt of this man 
it were impossible to conceive. 

“ And is this to be my home, Oscar?” asked Kate, 
glancing timidly up at the raftered roof. 

“It’s not fine, not grand enough for you, I sup- 
pose ?”, asked Oscar, with a bitter sneer. “You 
should have hesitated before you cast in your lot 
with mine ; penniless and an orphan as I am, I can- 
not afford to give my wife sofas, or carpets. Yes, 
madam, this will have to be your home for six months 
at least.” 


“ And how are we to get our provisions in, Mr. 
Arkwright?” asked the old nurse, suddenly looking 
up from her task of blowing the fire into a blaze. -, 

“How are you to get provisions?” echoed Oscar, 


contemptuously, “that is a consideration, doubt- 
less; but you may make yourself contented. I 
will send down provisions to you, and I have already 
laid in a store of all that is necessary for the next 
two weeks. You will find bacon, tea, cheese, flour, 
sugar, and eggs, .in that cupboard at the foot of 
the stairs, Mrs. Michael ; and I can afford no better 
fare at present to the inmates of this establishment. 
I shall be glad, however, when that fire will admit 
of the boiling of a kettle, for I stand in need of some 
hot brandy punch, and you can make Mrs. Crofton a 
cup of tea, and broil a rasher of ham.” 

“She aint Mrs. Crofton,” ejaculated the old wo- 
man, half hysterically. “She be Missus Arkwright.” 

“Why, you miserable old idiot,” said Oscar, 
glaring so savagely at the old dame, that she trem- 
bled in spite of her anger. “Havel not told you 
most distinctly that I will not be known in these 
parts save as Mr. Crofton, an old man, who has mar- 
ried a young wife? I am going to wear this dis- 
guise while | am here, and if you conduct yourself 
discreetly, I will pay you ten shillings a week for 
your attention to my wife. Here is a half-sove- 
reign as earnest money.” He tendered a piece of 
gold as he spoke to the olddame. ‘ And now hasten 
and prepare our meal, and keep your temper—do !” 

Oscar smiled a sardonic smile and leaned back in 
his chair. He had lighted his cigar, and putting it 
between his lips, he smoked away in contemptuous 
silence, while the old woman bustled about to get the 
tea ready. 

Kate was able, notwithstanding the pain at her 
heart, to eat a hearty meal, for it was long since she 
had taken food of any kind, but she watched the dis- 
guised face of the man she had married with a fear 
which seemed great in proportion to the cause. For 
what right had she to dread that Oscar meditated 
towards herself any worse wrong than this utter and 
desolate seclusion and mean poverty, to which he 
had, so it appeared, condemned her. 

Oscar was a gentleman by birth; a young man 
sufficiently refined, and of considerable attainments. 
He had married her, and he was tired of her, and her 
heart was breaking ; but even all the gloom of these 
dreary facts was not sufficient to weigh her spirit 
down as it was weighed down on that unhappy 
night. She felt an awe, a fear, while she glanced at 


her husband in his disguise, which she could neither 
fathom, nor conceal, nor account for. It was, alas! 
(although she knew it not) the fear of death, which 
was upon her. Every time Oscar spoke, Kate’s 
heart beat with a wild, tumultuous throbbing, which 
she could not still. She started, indeed, so violently 
once when he addressed her suddenly, that the gen- 
tleman frowned hard, and asked her in frigid tones: 

“ What she expected ?” 

At about ten o’clock Mr. Arkwright rose, seized 
the candle, and bade his wife follow him over the 
house. Mother Michael was washing up the tea- 
things. Kate glanced towards her anxiously. 

“ What, are you afraid, Mrs. Crofton, to follow me ?” 
asked Oscar, with one of his sardonic smiles. “ Pray 
have a little confidence in me. I assure you, that 
I only wish to show you where to find everything.” 

Kate followed her husband into a pantry, then into 
asmall closet-like apartment, furnished with a truckle 
bed, a chair, and a washhand basin. 

“That is the sleeping chamber of the worthy and 
venerable Mrs. Michael,” said Mr. Arkwright, in a 
scornful voice, and he waved his hand mockingly. 
“ Now allow me to present to you the chamber which 
I have designed for the purpose of your repose.” 

Kate crossed the kitchen. Oscar pushed open a 
door and ushered her into a room neater than the 
last. It hada comfortable iron bedstead, arranged 
for the night, with clean sheets, soft pillows, and 
thick counterpane. There was a locking-glass upon 
a small toilette-table. The stone floor was covered 
with a carpet ; there was even a chest of drawers in 
the room. 

“T hope that you will be able to sleep upon the 
ground-floor,” said Oscar, addressing his wife with 
a cold and deadly politeness, as if she had been a 
stranger. ‘ Unfortunately for those of expensive 
tastes, this humble home is all built on the one floor. 
That little staircase only leads to a loft which is 
partly open to the sky.” 

“Oscar,” said Kate,. “it is not the poverty of this 
home, dearest,-which distresses me, but, oh! the want 
of love, the——” 

“ Now, understand me,” he said, looking white as 
he spoke, in his wrathful and dreadful composure, 
“understand me, please. I make no professions of 
love to you. My love is dead, killed by the chilling 
circumstances of poverty, and partly by the disgust 
which I feel when I recollect your share in this most 
miserable of marriages. You were determined to 
have me, if you recollect. I shall never love you 
again. I shall never pretend to love you ; but I will 
provide you with the best home I can afford, in re- 
turn for your obedience—the obedience which I 
claim as my right. I expect you to live retired, to 
hide yourself for my sake, because the fact of our 
marriage being known would overwhelm me in the 
blackest ruin. I have wished you long ago to go 
abroad, but you refused. You expressed your firm 
resolution to remain and share my fortunes. My for- 
tunes are centred in this cottage, and I shall be 
here occasionally to share them with you.” 

“Oh, that I was dead!” burst forth the poor young 
creature, in a wailing voice. 

He glanced up at her with an evil smile, and 
echoed her wild wish in his very soul. But he said 
nothing. 

Shortly after this the inmates of the lonely cottage 
put out their fire and candles, and retired for the 
night. 

Kate, in spite of her fear, in spite of her anguish 
of spirit, fell soon into a sound sleep. How long she 
slept she knew not, but she awakened suddenly, and 
in a cold fit of terror, for which she could not ac- 
count. There seemed no cause for apprehension. 
Oscar was sleeping tranquilly at her side. The 
moon stealing through the tiny window-panes made 
the small room light and bright. Against the white- 
washed wall was a print, coloured gaudily, of 
Charles II. hiding in the oak, while the Roundhead 
soldiers passed under the branches. Kate amused 
herself as she lay awake, trying to decipher the 
figures in the cottage print, by the faint, quivering 
beams of the winter moon. A sort of terror, an in- 
stinct of caution, made her resolve to keep awake 
that night. And yet through it all, a terrible drowsi- 
ness crept over her—dreams fantastic and alarming 
crowded upon her sick and bewildered spirit. Now 
she was riding towards an awful chasm, upon the 
back of a horse which had run away. In vain she 
tugged at his bridle. She was as helpless as an infant. 
With a stifled cry she awoke, just as the steed of her 
dream approached the brink of the abyss. 

Oscar was not sleeping by her side now, his place 
was empty. She sat up in bed and glanced about 
her. He was not in the room. Her heart quailed 
within her, an instinct prompted by heaven induced 
her to step out of bed and rush towards the frail 
door which led into the kitchen. The strong hand 
of her husband raised the latch, but nerved with a 





superhuman strength, the agonised Kate shut it in 


his face, and drew the bolt before he knew what she 
was about. 

“ Are you mad ?” he asked. 

Ah, what was that in his tone which made Kate 
sick unto death? It was not menace, it was not 
wrath, it was not surprise or scorn, or any of the 
manifestations of illnature whicl she had lately re- 
ceived from her dastardly husband. It was some- 
thing else, something infinitely worse! 

“ Thank heaven I have drawn the bolt,” said the 
hapless wife to herself. 

Then she felt that her feet were wet, the sickly 
glare of the moonlight was unbearable to the young 
creature. She found a match, lighted a candle, and 
glanced about her in dismay. 

‘May heaven pity us all,” she burst forth wildly, 
when she saw the light. 

What was that she saw which froze her heart 
within her? It was blood which had wetted her 
feet, blood which was welling in a dark stream 
under the door. Then Kate’s senses forsook her, and 
she sank heayily upon the ground. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Oh. wedding guest, this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea; 
So lonely ‘twas that God himself 
Scarce seeméd there to be. 
Coleridge's ‘Ancient Mariner.” 

Tue night of the theatricals and the great ball 
at Dungarvon Towers, was one of those episodes in 
the history of a country place, which set folks talking 
for two years or longer. It was a truly splendid 
entertainment, magnificent in decorations, costly in 
the show of plate, and such rich viands as are seldom, 
perhaps, seen, save in the homes of royalty itself. 
And through all this glitter of pomp and grandeur, 
Cathleen Lamotte walked amid her fair lady guests 
as a queen amongst women. Earnshaw determined 
not to be present ; the sight of Cathleen talking and 
coquetting with the gentlemen guests, leaning now 
and anon upon the arm of the withered Lord Beech- 
field, with a proud and careless grace ; the sight of 
Cathleen in a robe of glistening white silk, rubies 
glowing in her raven hair and upon her snowy arms, 
this sight was maddening to the crushed and sensitive 
soul of Earnshaw. He did not shut himself up in 
his own room to study, during the first portion of the 
evening, but he resolved to go and wander among the 
woods and plantations of Dungarvon. 

The unhappy tutor said nothing of his resolution 
to anybody, not even to Mr. John Gollon, his friend 
and adviser. Earnshaw went out of a side door, and 
stood for a few moments among a plantation of firs, 
looking up at the grand house, with its lighted win- 
dows, its sounds of music, laughter, and feasting. It 
was the second dayin the new year, it was the height 
of winter, but the weather was mild enough for May. 
A bright moon was sailing among fleecy clouds, the 
wind went sighing, softly as a lover, among the fir 
trees, there was no sign of January in the air or in 
the skies. 

“ She is leaning now upon the shrunken arm of the 
rich old man, whom she has promised to marry,” 
mused the tutor. “She is looking up into his face 
with the bright, glad smile which she has so often 
awarded tome. Well, let it be so; she has no heart, 
no faith, nothing which ought to make her dear to a 
man with a judgment and reason of his own; and 

et———”" 
“ The young man struck the branches passionately 
witlr a light cane he carried. 

“Yet it seems to me that I would give my blood 
and my life to win one smile, one of the old sweet 
smiles, from Cathleen Lamotte. Meanwhile, she,” 
he shook his clenched hand at the great, grand house 
as he spoke—‘“ she would not value my blood and 
life more than dross, if I laid them down at her feet, 
am I anything better than an idiot,” he added, turn- 
ing away from the house with a bitter smile, “am I 
better than an idiot to waste thus time, thought, 
and regrets upon a vain dream? I have lost sight 
of the purpose of my life since I came here,” he con- 
tinued, walking now very rapidly along a path which 
led towards the park. “I have given up my bvoks, 
my dreams of literary success, my deep studies of 
humanity in the aggregate, my political schemes, by 
means of which I had hoped some day to teach my 
fellow men wise things.” 

He broke aloud into a contemptuous laugh, which 
had something very mournful in its sound. 

“It is a fine ending, truly, of this grand scheme 
of Gollon’s,” continued the excited young man; “ I 
was to come here to recruit my health, to improve 
my tasies, to enjoy Squire Lamotte’s fine pictures, 
noble library, luxurious fare, and excellent sporting 
over many thousand acres. I was to instruct 
his nephew; but his granddaughter was to fall in 
love with me! I listened to the plan and smiled in- 





credulously. I kuew more of the world than credu- 
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lous Gollon, and now behold the miserable plight in 
which I find myself. My heart I gave away at once 
as a worthless plaything, to be spurned and trodden 
on by that pitiless girl, and now it seems that I don’t 
very much care what becomes of me !” 

In this unhappy frame of mind Earnshaw pursued 
his way through the park of Dungarvon. 

Unconsciously, he found himself following the road 
which led to Dungarvon ruins; those picturesque 
relics of a past age, to which he had ridden in com- 
pany with Cathleen some two or three months before. 
Then he had first loved the heiress, then he had lis- 
tened in silent rapture to her musical voice, while 
she related to him the story cf the lady who had 
cast herself from the high turret chamber down upon 
the stones to die. 

It was a long walk for a winter night, but Earn- 
shaw got over the ground very quickly. It was about 
half-past nine by his watch when he drew near that 
secluded pond in the heart of the woods, which was 
known in that part of the country by the name of 
the “Silent Pond.” 

This gloomy piece of water was the same that had 
haunted the waking dreams of the old miller, Mr. 
Grey. This sullen, stagnant pond was the same into 
which he had dropped the blood-incrusted glove of 
Henry Dungarvon, a few days after the murder. 

Earnshaw had heard something of the story; he 
had often smiled at the superstition of the country 
people that the evil one, in bodily shape, haunted 
the shores of this water, and flung pebble stones 
therein. The memory of the strange story, and of 
the tragic death of the young lord, came over him as 
he drew near to the place. 

It was a warm night for the season, and Earnshaw 
had heated himself with rapid walking. 

There was a large, flat moss-grown stone deeply 
embedded in the earth, and placed under the spread- 
ing, though now naked, branches of a great elm. 
Earnshaw cast himself down upon this seat regard- 
less, with a young man’s recklessness, of the dangers 
of damp, colds, or rheumatism. And he sat and 
looked into the gloomy water, above which the bright, 
cold moon was sailing, in her calm pride of beauty. 
It was, doubtless, a moment for sentimental reflection. 
It was a time and a season when a love-sick youth 
might have complained aloud of the cruelty of his 
well-beloved. 

Whatever Earnshaw’s thoughts were he gave no 
utterance to them. He sat for a long time under the 
naked elm branches, as silent and as gloomy as the 
pond itself. All at once the young man became sen- 
sible that a figure was seated nearly opposite to him, 
upon a stone similar to the one which he occupied; 
a stone placed under the boughs of a corresponding 
elm. 

The intense solitude of the place, the complete 
feeling of isolation which it engendered was here sud- 
denly and rudely broken in upon and dispersed by 
this extraordinary apparition. 

Earnshaw was a very brave man, yet a certain 
thrill, almost a shock, vibrated through his strong 
frame, when he remembered the quaint, unearthly 
legend, and noted the grotesque shape of the figure 
before him. The head of the personage was large, 
long shadowy hair hung about the shoulders. 

Earnshaw could not distinguish the features ; but 
the ape-like attitude, the leaning forward to stare at 
the reflected moonbeams in the water, all reminded him 
of something which he had seen or dreamed of before. 
Where? Suddenly the creature picked up a stone 
from the ground, and threw it into the water. In spite 
of his bravery, a shudder passed over Earnshaw. 

Why, that was the very story which the country 
people told ; whoand what was this being? Ha, he re- 
membered now, for while he looked intently at the 
creature, it uttered that low, unnatural laugh which 
had startled him in the passages of Dungarvon 
‘lowers ; the ghost of the old country honse, and the 
* Evil One ” of the silent pool were one and the same 
person. 

“| will creep upen him, and surprise him,” thought 
e courageous Earnshaw. 

Even while he made this resolve, the being took 
up once more a stone and threw it into the water, 
with another horrible laugh. Earnshaw crept to- 
wards the creature as quietly as was possible, but the 
rustling of dead leaves under his heels reached the 
ears of the “ Evil One,” for he rose to his feet, glanced 
about wildly and then made his way quickly from the 
spot. Earnshaw gave chase. Was this a human 
being that he was following, or was it some fiend 
from the outer darkness ? 

Earnshaw was not superstitious, but he was em- 
bued with something of that spirit of German poesy, 
which delights somewhat in the horrible. Every 
feeling at all resembling human fear was utterly 
quenched in him now. And he followed the fantas- 
tical hunt with a spirit and energy of which he would 
hardly have thought himself capable a few hours 
sarlier in the evening. 


tl 


| In and out among the trees darted the “ Evil One,” 
its lank hair flying in the wind, and after it Earn- 
shaw, his head bare to the night, for he had cast off 
| his hat in his eagerness. The moon glimmered now 
upon the noble face and close, short hair of the tutor 
| now upon the grotesque, and distorted features, and 
unmanly length of hair of the “ Evil One.” But the 
| latter seemed an adept at eluding pursuit. His tricks, 
| feints, and turns were wonderful. Presently Earn- 
shaw heard the branches of a tree crackle, and, look- 
ing up, he perceived the creature hanging like an ape 
from a great height. At the same time, the personage 
made a spring downwards, and fled in the direction 
of Dungarvon ruins, which were now near. Earn- 
shaw followed closely, but it really seemed asthough 
some power stronger than the mere earthly, preven- 
ted his closing with the “ Evil One.” A few moments 
more found him amid the great crumbling ruins, 
with the pale moonlight silvering them, and now be- 
hold the place seemed utterly deserted, not a trace, 
not a sign of the fugitive among all those moss- 
grown stones; silent, silent, silent, echoing to his foot- 
steps.as he trod upon last year’s leaves. 

Earnshaw searched about with an indefatigible 
zeal. Now and and anon the moon, hiding behind a 
cloud, left him in shadow and in perplexity ; but, pre- 
sently emerging from her veil, she would throw her 
beams right in his path, and show him the ancient 
archways, the roofless chapel, Lady Ada’s window, 
high clothed with clinging ivy, the short turf, wet 
and white in the light, the dark, crowding woods 
close at hand. 

Fatigued, spent, disgusted with the result of his 
chase, Earushaw leaned against the wall of the arch- 
way, and folding his arms, glanced up at the aperture 
called Lady Ada’s window, about which the ivy was 
trailing and beckoning in the night winds. 

“While I am hunting demons in the moonlight, 
like a fabled knight of the olden time,” muttered 
Earnshaw, “ Miss Lamotte is dancing to the sound 
of gay strains; and perhaps listening to the honied 
flatteries of my lord.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” broke forth the unearthly langhter 
once more. 

Yes, there the thing was, opposite to him.now. It 
even seemed that the creature was mocking him, for 
it had folded its arms just as Earnshaw had folded 
his, and it was leaning just as he was leaning against 
the wall. 

Again Earnshaw made a rapid dart towards it; 
this time the thing did not rush away; it waited 
until the young man was close to it, until his hand 
was upon its shoulder, then it closed with him, em- 
braced him in a vice-like grasp, and backed more re- 
solutely against the wall. 

Had Earnshaw’s-senses deceived him? What was 
about to befal him—was this a nightmare or a 
reality ? 

The creature clung about the tutor’s neck so closely 
that he could hardly breathe ; it dragged him with 
what seemed a superhuman strength, into a dark- 
ness, Which was so thick that it could be felt inevery 
fibre of a highly-organised frame. 

Where was he—what had happened to Earnshaw ? 
Two steps down, so it seemed to him, and he stood 
still, with that creature holding him in its dread em- 
brace, amid an impenetrable gloom, which resembled 
a charnel vault. Then the thing let him loose, 
and fled away, with another of its unearthly cries. 

Earnshaw stood still, and attempted to collect his 
ideas. Where was he? How had he walked from 
the moonlight into this airless vault. Was he be- 
witched ? 

“No, no,” said his strong manly reason. “Thisis 
a subterranean passage; that wretch has inveigled 
me into it; probably he has accomplices, who will 
come and rob me—ifthey can. Only let me find the 
wall by which I entered,” and he groped his way 
back, as he thought, in the same direction. 

“T have not taken three steps from the wall,” said 
he, extending his hand and trying to find it; but a 
cold dread came upon him—he could not find the 
wall! 

Another step, surely, now? No, no, nothing but 
empty space, and an unutterable impenetrable dark- 
ness. 

‘“‘Now would some men faint from sheer horror of 
such a situation,” thought the young man; “ and for 
my part, I would give ten years of my life might I 
but see the moonlight and the ivy beckoning in the 
wind from Lady Ada’s window.” 

(To be continued) 


DRINKING FROM A Lapy’s SHoz.—About a cen- 
tury ago it was no uncommon practice on the part of 
the “fast men” of that period to drink bumpers to 
the health of a lady out of her shoe. The Earl of 
Cork, in a very amusing paper in the Connoisseur, 
relates an incident of this kind, and, to carry the 
compliment still farther, he states that the shoe was 





. 
ordered to be dressed and served up for supper. 
“The cook set himself seriously to work upon it.; he 
pulled the upper part (which was of fine. damask) 
into fine shreds, and tossed it up in a ragout, minced 
the sole, cut the wooden heel into very thin slices, 
fried them in batter, and placed them round the dish 
for garnish. The company testified their affection 
for the lady by eating very heartily. of this tm- 
promptu.” But within the last score of years, the 
writer was present at a dinner of Irish squires, when 
the health of a beautiful girl, whose feet were as 
pretty as her face, was drunk in champagne from 
one of her satin shoes, which an admirer of the lady 
had contrived to obtain possession of.—W. 





SCIENCE. 


Tue following extraordinary experiment was re- 
cently made by Professor Dickson, a young but distin- 
guished physiologist :—A few grains of barley were 
placed before a hungry pigeon, who at once began 
pecking. During this operation'the brain of the pigeon 
was frozen by means of:a spray of ether, and the bird 
being thus suddenly deprived of consciousness ceased 
pecking, and remained for awhile.as if deprived of life. 
At this moment the grains of barley were all cleared 
away, and, the ether-spray having ceased, the brain 
was allowed to thaw; the bird returned in a short 
time, as it were, to life, and the first thing it did was 
to continue pecking for awhile, though no grains were 
present. 

STORAGE OF “PETROLEUM.—“7 and 8, South Sea 
House, E.C., Jan. 27.—Sir,—I am desired by the 
Committee of the Petroleum Association to request 
that you will allow them to inform those interested 
in petroleum, that the new Act, which comes into force 
on the 1st proximo, will only affect such oil ‘as gives 
off an inflammable vapour at a temperature of less 
than 100 deg. of Fahrenheit’s thermometer ;’ and that, 
consequerttly, all oil flashing at 100 deg. or over of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer will be exempt from the 
definition of ‘ petroleum’ as laid down in section 3 of 
the new Act, and will not, therefore, require any li- 
cence for its sale or storage.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, the Secretary of the Petroleum Association.” 


MANGANESE was known in ancient times under the 
name of “ glassmakers’ soap,”-and was considered a 
species of iron ore. In the year 1740 it was ascer- 
tained to be an oxide of a.separate metal, and in 1774 
Gahn obtained the pure metal from the native carbo- 
nate, exposing the same to intense heat for several 
hours, or by subjecting chloride of manganese to elec- 
trolysis. Boerhaave does not appear to have known 
the metal. In an English edition.of 1753 he speaks 
of it in the following words :—“ Take the frit and set 
itin melting potsina working furnace, adding in each 
pot.a proper quantity of a blackish stone not unlike 
joadstone, and called manganese, which serves to 
purge off that greenish cast natural to all glass, and 
to make it clear.” 

Animportant paper to the Academy of Sci by 
M. J. Persoz treats of the spontaneous combustion of 
charged silk, It is well known that silk, which in 
the operations of bleaching, cleansing, &c., loses con- 
siderable weight, can be made to fill up again, or can 
be charged (especially black silk), so that the material 
will actualy gain 100 to 800 per cent. in weight by 
this treatment. The substances usually employed for 
this purpose are certain astringents, such as cachou, 
gall-nuts, and certain salts, especially protosulphate 
of iron. A charged:silk of this description was found 
to contain 22 per cent. of water and 110 to 115 of im- 
purities. When dried at 110 deg. to 115 deg. Cent., 
it took fire spontaneously as soonas the air had access 
to it. 

Tue THAMES EMBANKMENT AND THE LAW Courts 
—At the Metropolitan Board of Works it was stated 
that it is not possible to place Mr. Street’s building, 
as now designed, on Sir OC. Trevelyan’s site on the 
Thames Embankment, inasmuch as the latter is too 
small by about 40,000 ft. A few figures will show this. 
Mr. Street’s plan at the Institute is 740 ft. by 500 ft., 
which dimensions give 370,000 square feet. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan’s site is bounded by the Strand on 
the north, the Temple on the east, the Embankment 
on the south, and King’s College on the west. Allow- 
ing for streets for light and air on the east and west 
sides, this plot is as nearly as possible 660 ft. by 500 
ft., or 330,000 square feet, and is, therefore, as stated 
at. the Board of Works, too small Ly 40.000 ft., for 
Mr. Street’s present plan, to say nothing ot any future 
extension of it. It is however, more than sufficient 
for either the courts or the offices, in a separate build- 
ing. 

Tue YEAR oF Heat.—Mr. Glaisher, President of 
the Meteorological Society, gives the following 
account of the year 1868: The mean temperature 
recorded at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich Park, 
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was 37-2 deg. in January, being 1:0 deg. higher than 
the average of the preceding 97 years; in February, 
430 deg., or 4°6 deg. higher than the average ; in 
March, 44°0, or 8°1 deg. higher; in April, 48-1, 
or 2°2 deg. higher; in May, 57-3, or 48 deg. higher; 
in June, 62°0, or 89 deg. higher; in July, 67°5, or 
6'1 deg. higher ; in August, 68°6, or 2'9 deg. higher; in 
September, 60-5, or 4-0 deg. higher. The warm ‘wea- 
ther ‘had prevailed from January 12 to September 
30. On October 1 there ‘was & change, andin October 
the méan temperature was only 47°9, being 1-8 deg. 
lower than the average; and in November, 41°5, or 
0-9 deg.lower. On December 2 warmth returned, and 
the mean temperature of that month was 46°0, being 
6-9 deg. higher than the average. The mean of 
these monthly ‘rates gives 51°55 for the mean tem- 
perature of the year. The temperature at the Ob- 
servatory fell to 22'S deg. at the beginning of Janu- 
ary, and was 966 on July 22, the highest tempera- 
ture ever recorded at mwich. The range of 
temperature in the year, therefore, was 73°8 deg: 





EDITH. 


—— — 


And one face shining out like a star, 
And one face haunting the dreams of each, 
And of volte, steeter than others are, 


Anto silvery speech — 
Telling, through lips of bearded bloom, 
An old, old story over‘again. Nora Perry. 

Tux revel was over. Mrs. Van Duyne’s grand 
Twelfth-night ball, that had been the talk of the 
county for the last fortnight. The lay had been 
extremely gracious in her invitations, and the grand’ 
old matision opened its wide and stately doors as a 
palace might. Indeed, there had. been no lack of 
royalty. Kings, queens, courtiers, haudnwidens,and! 
princes of nearly every realm had been represented: 
Old decorations belonging to a past generation had 
been brought to light, and rehung, giving the rooms 
an antique air that accorded well with the dresses of 
the ts. Indeed, the picture was 'perfect. Here, 
in the corner of the long hall, stood two white- 
haired ers in pilgrim guise, their worn sandals 
attesting the length of weary miles trodden since 
they were new and bright. Here-and there a trouba- 
dour, with his guitar thrown over his shoulder, join- 
ing the melody of the dance, or, in the pauses, utter~: 
ing some plaintive#ong. “Viol, flute, and bassoon,” 
blended in the chorus with their deep-throated or 
silvery voices, and every moment had been crowded: 
with enjoyment. 

Mrs. Van Duyne knew well that the fame of her ball 
would spread far and wide, until it became @ cowty 
legend. She liked the high and aristocratic distine-’ 
tion at which few might aim, and fewerstill reach. 

But she had not done it merely as a gratification 
for pride. It had been in part her son’s plan, and she 
enjoyed his pleasure as muchas her own. 

If his mother, in her young days, had been queen’ 
of the county, he reigned now as its prince. His 
horses’ were the handsomest and fieetest, his little 
suppers were held’in hardly less esteem than royal 
banquets, his saying and doings copied as far as the 
limited capital of others would allow. Now and 
then sundry stories had been whispered about his 
pleasures in London or Paris, but so long as his: 
stately mother upheld him, few were brave enough 
for open censure. 

Truth to tell, Mrs. Van Duyne, with all her smiles, 
pride, and regal airs, now and then had a troubled 
visitant in her heart. In Gerald’s young days she 
had felt gratified with the:sensation he created, and 
the admiration laid at his feet by foolish women. 
Having no daughters, her whole heart centred in 
her son’s triumphs. But now he was past thirty, and 
evinced less inclination for settling than at twenty- 
five. Indeed, then he might have yielded to a wo- 
man’s sway with admirable grace ; now he shrugged 
his shoulders a little, and treated his mother te: 
Freneh proverbs with all due respect. 

The belles and beauties of five or seven years be- 
fore had married, or, what was equally fatal, had 
faded. Perhaps in the hearts of some there lingered a 
faint romance concerning Gerald Van Dwyne, for he 
was tender, winsome, and fascinating. When he chose, 
he could be very sweet and dangerous, and being'a 
man, he was*nowise loath to use his power. 

There had crossed his path at last one Edith. It 
might have been because most girls were so easily 
won into listening, that he as easily tired of their 
sweetness, quite forgetting that when he put the sem- 
blanee of his soul into the strife, they could not al- 


ways discern the wavering light that the beacon car+! 


ried. 

But here was Edith Winchester, single at two-and- 
twenty, with the blood of an old line of royalty in 
her veins, and the beauty of a poet's dream in her 
face. True, year by year the broad Winchester 
lands had grown less; forests of timber had been 


felled and sold ; the old house had fallen into decay ; 
the servants become an idle, thriftless set. r. 
Winchester was a courtly gentleman of the old school, 
polished, scholarly, caring little about the world, but 
living amid his folios of translations, illuminated title- 
pages, which were perfect gems in their way, and 
stores of knowledge from the buried centuries. 

Mr. Winchester’s brother had married a thrifty 
woman, and after her husband’s death she had filled 
the post of housekeeper in the Winchester mansion ; 
but when her reign ended, the careless servants had 
to a great extent resumed their sway. Edith was 
her father’s companion and friend, and she ministered 
to his wants so continually that she had little time 
or thought for othermatters. A®¥or Mr. Winchester, 
no child could have been mose@oareless or indifferent 
as to the sources of prosperitf: @690ng as his pre- 
sent wants were supplied. 0 more. 

They had fallen into @*wéry ‘rétited manner of 
living, and the cousty’ j father surprised 
when Mrs. Van toe attentive to Miss 
Winchester. N ase exptessed it. Edith 
could not be patvemmeeds In herhigh-bred, delicate 
way she held tietself above all cO@rsér attentions. 


“What a Po pan girl thatMliss Winchester 
is!” Gerald i one dag. 

“The puradt Bleed in ———- Tt shows it- 
self in evety iiieof her faceyend im ¢¥ery move- 
ment,” Mra Duyne replied. 

During weeks of Geral@’s absence, 
Mrs. Var Da an a eye as- 
siduousl .S rece that could not 
have “ apie n oem ed she began 
to loo ‘wpo reasing @x- 
pendituresind fregment home. Miss 
Winchestepossessea eve for a daughter- 
in-law, eve@nif herfertun ‘wane. A few 
thousand@itiore or Tess, wotlld Wiebe of momentous 
importasew'to the wife of Geml@'Yan Duyno. 

After@itle while) thitit, Gh Winchester un- 
docetoceeee theeurrentwaw driffing. At first 
she hi rather haughitflytaloof from Gerald's 
atten j Bit as ho'began togrHw more earnest, he 
made tit was a onourable affection, 
and not @iegastine inwhich head so frequently in- 


d 

4Mix, Witichester took #@great deal of interest 
in the e. Gerald paid him great defe- 
renoe, § hevwas glad to see Edith sharing the 
honowte‘that were her natural right. And though 
he wert itito society, they had all joined in 
.P him tobepresentat this scene-of festivity 
as a@pectator ; and he went for hischild'ssake, who 
was tobe a queen indeed. 

Et mrtet be confessed that B@ith had enjoyed: 
preparations very much: Mis. Vea Duyne had held 
long consttations with“ierconcerning the appoint- 
ments of the several rooms, chosen her dress and 
ornaments, and treated her with most tender courtesy. 
Her heart warmed amid these gaieties, and she began 
to feel wonderfully at home. ~ 

The evening was a perfect success. Thearrange- 
ments were complete, the rooms brilliant with lights, 
rare dresses, and the gleam of jewels. For miles 
around the conservatories had been robbed of their 
bloom and fragrance, and tlie choicest music filled the 
softened air with wafts of melody. Gay voices, rip- 
pling laughter, and the “twinkling of merry feet,” 
wooed the happy hours. 

Edith, too, looked on, laughed and enjoyed. The 
scene was so different from her quiet world, that it 
roused every pulse like a draught of rich wine. She 
felt so.at home in her queenly robes, receiving homage 
and bestowing smiles, granting the honour of her 
hand to one and another of the handsome cavaliers. 
Some wore a domino, but many only the dress of the 
period they were represeuting, and among them all 
Gerald Van Duyne was conspicuous by the elegance 
of his figure and the richness of his attire. Heseemed 
to claim the beautiful Edith by a right which no one 
dared dispute. 

There was a lull in the dancing, and he drew her 
away toa miniature labyrinth formed by a skillful 
disposition of evergreens. Sweet swells of music 
reached them, softened by the branches and inter- 
vening space. 

“How very, very lovely!” she exclaimed. “ Mr. 
Van Duyne, your mother seems to possess an en- 
chanter’s wand.” 

“Doesishe ?” He laughed low and musically. “TI 
think you, too, have contributed no little. And your 
presence—is the greatest charm of all.” 

Edith coloured warmly at this. He had made 
more than one ‘allusion this. evening that had roused 
her from her usnal serene mood. .And now with a 
slight tremor she essayed to lead the conversation 
into a-different chamnel. 

“ Phe house needs a queen,” he said, returning to 
it. “Someone young, fair, and sweet.” 

“ To supersede your mother? Is that. son’s love, 
Mr. Van Duyne?” 











“Oh, Miss Winchester, you wrong me! A mother 
an never be superseded in tho heart of a worthy 
son. And when I marry, as I hope todo some day, it 
must be someone that my mother admires as well as 
myself.” 

Gerald Van Duyne might not have mae this filial 
speech, if there had been any doubt of his mother’s 
regard for Miss Winchester. 

“And you will not even give me a good wish ?” he 
said playfully, bending his handsome head until his 
_ seemed to shine into hers with a fire that startled 

er. 

“My wishes would be of small account,” she re- 
plied, gravely. 

“ Ah, you are mistaken.” 

There wag@ little tender touch in his voice that 
gave the wants effect. 

“ Let us go back'to the dancers,” she said, turning 
around, 

Some women might have taken a delight in luring 
him on to confession, but she was no coquette, neither 
did she feel at@i sure that she wanted what he had 
to offer. 

“Not yet ft'is'#o low#lyto linger here—with you. 
Edith, there is beside good wishes that 
you have ff your to bestow—happiness—love.” 

He hadever red in telling the story before, 
but thers Wasa sétise of purity and highest honour 
about this women Phat nail him hesitate a little. 

She was silent. Standing there in her peerless 
beauty, shie® ‘a deeper sentiment in his heart 
than she i 

“ Batth, ary you listen? Will you 

eo 


bestitiy min wilt 

‘Gerald Van’ & std before her, barring her 

ogres, his fave fashed with expectation, his eyes 
Mat with her next breath Edith 
®he'could fesist them so well. 

“Oh!” see xclimed, “I wish you had not said 
it. 1 think-=” 

“Nay, pat wh honghts and misgivings aside. If 
an do not Tove, and I may have been too abrupt, 

et te*teach you thé sweet lesson.” 

She met hie’ glanice fearlessly, raising her own 
serene ®yes, avd he knew then that he had not moved 
her soul. It ed him into desperate daring, and 
he determined to overrule all her objections. But one 
came ‘that he little expected. 

“T will tell you the truth,” she said. “I have 
loved one man; I do not know that I can love an- 
ot r 

This calm, fair Edith Winchester, making such a 
confession. He ‘hated the man cordially, whoever he 

be. How liad a lover found entrance into her 
ed life ? 

“% must heve been e childish passion,” he re- 
plied, making an effert to keep a treiiible of anger 
from his voice. 

Her first impulse was to turn away without any 
farther explanation, but he caught her hand. 

“My darling!” he exclaimed, vehemently, “be 
merciful! I will wait until you have forgotten the 
past, so that you are mine. If I gain your regard at 
the last Ishall be content. Nay, do not answer me 
now.” 

Then he led her away, judging rightly that delay 
would be his best ally. She floated up and down the 
gay throng, listening to compliments and badinage, 
the little scene seeming like a dream. 

A knight in a domino begged the favour of her 
hand presently. Earlier in the evening he had been 
introduced, but she had forgotten the name now. 
Some strange impulse urged her to accept. 

Why should the old life and the old love come 
back to her with such force! Why should she re- 
member a boyish face and a boyish voice with such 
distinctness? Was it among the living, or lying 
somewhere in the silent grave? If the former, it 
had failed her, for all the brave promises given, and 
she smiled haughtily. Five years had passed and 
gone, and no sign. 

The music sent forth a lingering waft of melody, 
and the dancers paused, breaking into lines and 
groups. The two walked on unthinkingly. 

“ You are grave, gracious lady, amid all this in- 
spiriting gaiety.” 

A full, rich voice, striking some deep chord in her 
nature, and making her tremble. 

“A queen must needs have grave moods, Sir 
Knight,” she replied. “ The cares of state may press 
heavily.” 

“But queens are stil! women.” 

Something in the tone gave it a meaning, but she 
seomed powerless to translate it. 

“You come from a far land,” she said, slowly, “and 
what may your quest be?” 

“A search for constancy.” He gave a low, light 
laugh. 

“ Methinks, Sir Knight, he who takes a woman’s 
love as his guerdon, has no right to doubt until she 
be proved false.” 
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[THE STRANGE DOMINO. | 


“And then?” There was a strange, expectant 
quiver in the voice. 

“Tf your quest has ended thus you should have 
chosen more wisely.” 

She could not tell why she should utter those words 
in so sharp a tone, except that there was a nameless 
pain at her heart, for the woman who watched, and 
to whom returned no brave and loyal knight. 

Gerald Van Duyne approached, and the two parted, 
but Edith glanced after the vanishing form, and saw 
it no more that night. 

And at last the revel was over. Long past mid- 
night, and Edith Winchester had gone to her room. 
Her father, who had been sitting by the fireside, 
dozing, and watching for her, started up. 

“ My darling !” he said—* my precious child! you 
were fairest of them all, and won, as you deserved 
to win, a fond and generous heart. Already I have 
given Gerald a son’s place.” 

She shut her scarlet lips decisively, and a slight 
frown gathered about her brow. She did not like 
thus to be forestalled. 

“T have not decided,” she replied, almost coldly. 

“But you will?”—and the weary eyes entreated 
wistfully. “He loves you so well, Edith.” 

“It is late,” she said, evasively. 

“Good-night, my love,” and, kissing her, he de- 
parted. 

She seated herself at the old-fashioned escritoire. 
There lay a letter before her—she recognised the 
writing at a glance. Gerald Van Duyne meant to 
besiege her at every avenue, and she smiled with a 
little disdain. 

Some lines of tender, passionate pleading, an en- 
treaty for an answer, be it ever so brief. 

Edith Winchester felt that this was a tempting 
proposal. Wealth, position, love, and a life of the 
fullest enjoyment. She could see that her father 
wis already enlisted on Gerald’s side. 





| 


Which should it be—Yes or No? 

She leaned her head on her hand in deep thought. 
Should she give that brief episode to Gerald’s keep- 
ing, and thus dismiss it for ever, like laying some 
ghost of a haunting past? To-night it had been 
strong upon her—the remembrance of five years ago, 
when she and Roger Prescott were lovers. 

Tender, impulsive, boyish Roger, with a proud, 
strong heart, and a daring will, with which to make 
his fortune. What wonderful romances they had 
planned in that May-time of youth, she but seventeen 
and he two-and-twenty! Had any of it come true? 
Year after year she had gone on in so dull a manner, 
that now she found herself almost longing for some 
excitement and pleasure. And what of him? 

She remembered the day of their parting. A 
mellow, hazy October afternoon, with glowing woods 
and waters, and dusky meadows. And because Roger 
had doubted her a little, she had been curt and cold. 

“A woman’s faith is always longest lived,” she 
had said. ‘Men often solace themselves with new 
faces, while women sit at home and dream.” 

A line of white showed just above his lip; astern, 
set resolve. 

“You have called me unreasonable,” he said, and 
blamed me for doubting. I give you my faith here, 
I ask no word, no tidings from you. For five years 
I will go on my silent way, and if I live, come back 
worthy of you. If not—you will be free.” 

She would have relented at a word, but he had no 
farther persuasion to offer. And so they kissed and 
parted in the twilight, and five years had come and 
gone. Whether Roger had died in his faith, or, fail- 
ing in his high hopes, had turned to others, she could 
nottell. But it was his face that came to her now, his 
soft and tender eyes, and she almost listened for the 
pleading voice. How much she bad hoped she knew 
now, and it seemed as if half the brightness had gone 
out of her life. 


Here was her subtle temptation reaching out its 
golden fingers. Yes or No. She dallied with it 
| there, her brain as bright and fresh as if she had not 
| danced until past midnight. She tried to write, 
| meaning at first to tell Gerald her story, but it was 
| too sacred to place there for careless eyes. No—that 
must rest in its quiet grave with Roger—dear, lost 
er! 

Something peering through the window startled 
her—a streak of yellow dawn. The ome burned 
dimly, and her answer was yet unwritten, her dress 
still unchanged. Shonld she take her tiara and 
sceptre, or sit uncrowned all her days? And then 
the figure of the knight rose before her, and the 
tone in which he had announced his quest—a search 
for constancy. Whyshould his light laugh sting her 
even yet? 

Witha hurried movement she wrote a simple word 
upon a slip of paper and folded it. The revellers 
would be late at breakfast; so, wrapping herself in 
a shawl, she took ssion of the luxurious couch, 
but not to sleep. In those waking dreams the tender 
face brooded over hers again with the smile it used 
to wear. 

Gerald Van Duyne entering the library, found his 
answer awaiting him. At first he frowned, and shut 
his white teeth together in a desperate manner. He 
was not used to having women gay him Nay, and 
this one would come to her senses and relent. He 
did not despair. 

She looked very beautiful when she came down 
to the breakfast, a queen without her robes. She 
gave a quiet smile as she fancied herself sitting be- 
hind that dazzling silver and china—vision never to 
be realised. 

With the earliest dispersion of guests went Edith 
Winchester and her father, in spite of Mrs. Van 
Duyne’s urgent request for them to remain. Gerald 
was a little moody, but Edith was too lovely to be 
easily relinquished, 

At home again, Edith and her father settled to 
their old places in the faded room, so different from 
the brightness they had left behind. But she told her 
story bravely—her long-kept secret, love for Roger. 

“ And he is dead,” she said, in her soft, tremulous 
tones. “Last night I might have fancied him false, 
but never, never again. And so, papa, I cannot marry 
Gerald Van Duyne. I will stay here with you always, 
and we two will grow old together.” 

“Poor Roger!” he replied, musingly. “If he 
had but lived to come back, he would be his uncle's 
heir. The others are dead.” 

Yes. The poverty that once stood in their way 
would no longer be a frowning bar. 

But that evening when her father, wearied out 
with his unusual dissipation, had gone to his room, 
and-she sat alone before the fire, half-buried in the 
cushions of the great chair, a visitor was announced. 
She gave a sharp and hurried glance at the mtruder. 
Not Gerald Van Duyne, as she had feared—a form 
that, if less elegant, was manly and strong, and a 
bright, flushed face, bearded and brave with exultant 
manhood. Deep and tender eyes, that smiled with 
a lost remembrance in their depths. 

“ Edith!” 

Where had she listened to that full, rich voice? 
Only one man had a right so to call her. And then 
she took a step nearer, and with a low, glad cry was 
clasped in the waiting arms of Roger Prescott ! 

“The quest is ended,” he said, with a rare inflec- 
tion. 

She knew then, and her heart gave a great bound. 

There, in the ruddy glow of the firelight, they 
told their stories. He, of success even beyond his 
hopes; but at the last, antoward events, that seemed 
to delay him on every side, and of days that had been 
like agesto him. At his coming, tidings had greeted 
him that Edith had been won by another, and he 
had stolen into the festive scene to judge for him- 
self, and if the news were true, to become a wanderer 
again. 

But her smile confessed that there was no need 
for that. Yet she repeated her vigil now, wonder- 
ing how she could have lingered a moment in her de- 
cision. 

He held the sweet face in the rosy shadow of the 
flames, and glanced for many seconds into his true, 
earnest eyes. 

“And my answer?” he asked, 
No ?” 

The crimson flush rose to her temples, but she 
said softly : 

“ Yes.” 

; “My queen!—and for royal robes we will have 
ove.” 
Gerald Van Duyne, smoking his Turkish pipe amid 
the luxury visible everywhere in his room, smiled re- 
gretfully. There was one woman in the world who 
could not be bought with gold—and he had missed 
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her. But do all the good things of life belong to one 
man ? A.M. 
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THE PHANTOM OF MARION. 


a 
CHAPTER Xl. 


“Tr’s a poor place for the nobility, my lady, but all 
I have is at your command.” 

“Thanks,” replied Lady Alice; “I am contented 
in seeing my friend convalesce.” 

“Here, Iddy,*come here!” shouted Margery, a 
moment afterwards. 

With a bound the idiot entered, and turned asomer- 
sault in the middle of the floor. 

The colonel smiled, and remarked : 





| McGreggor, and seeing that she entered it, the idiot | 


“ He is a strange fellow, this idiot. A few days ago, | 


he took up my coat, and my note-book chanced to | 


fall from the pocket. As he saw it, he evinced great 
delight, and immediately gave me to understand that 
he wanted it. Even had I desired to do so, I could not 
have refused, after the great service he had done me, 
and so I gave my assent. He expressed great joy in 
possessing it, and sat nearly the whole day making 
queer remarks, which were of course unintelligible. 
Since that he has devoted nearly an hour every day 
to the same diversion, and seems to enjoy it.” 

“ And he saved your life,” mused Lady Alice, gaz- 
ing pityingly at the idiot ; then turning round, she con- 
tinued, “ we are all made for some purpose, Adolph ; 
even that poor object, with his elouded mind, can do 
good, and has, in saving your life, for which I thank 
him with my heart and soul.” 

“Yes, dear Alice, and I thank him again for con- 
ducting you to me, for to-day my life expands, and 
opens in a new and nobler field of existence.” 

She smiled benignly upon him, and, for a few mo- 
ments spoke not. Then, glancing at her watch, she 
said: 

“Why, it is nearly four; how imperceptibly the 
time has flown. I fear I must leave you now, 
Adolph,” arising as she spoke. 

“So soon; but yet weshall shortly meet again. Al- 
though I shall want to see you, dearest, you had bet- 
ter not come, as someone may follow you, and this 
abode must be kepta secret.. In one week I shall be 
with you.” 

“You are right, Adolph, and yet the week will be 
long ; but I will be patient—farewell.” 

An instant their hands were clasped, their eyes 


bent lovingly upon each other, and then Lady Alice 


moved towards the door. 

“Tddy, show the lady the way to the path,” or- 
dered Margery, with a respectful courtesy, as Alice 
passed. 

“Mum—no—gum !” mumbled the idiot, executing 














[THE CONSPIRATORS. | 


several gymnastic evolutions and landing in the cen- 
tre of the room. 

“Yes, I am coming now,” responded Lady Alice, 
interpreting his guttural sounds into a question to 
which her rejoinder would be a proper reply. Glanc- 
ing once again towards the colonel, she turned and left 
the hut. 

Once more removing the trees, the idiot led the 
horse forward and Lady Alice followed, again to 
travel that devious forest path, but with a lighter 
and far happier heart than when she had entered it. 

In a short time they reached the grove: Pointing 
out the most direct path to the castle of Lord 


made several grimaces, gave a wild shout, and 
furiously swinging his arms, disappeared in the laby- 
rinths of the wood. ; 

While riding slowly along, and deeply meditating 
upon the strange chain of events that had terminated 
in finding her lover, and bringing new joy to her heart 
and new life to her being, the baying of hounds 
sounded loud upon her ear and awoke her from her 
reverie. 

In an instant, three large dogs rushed towards her 
and began leaping around her horse, barking, and 
endeavouring by every canine demonstration to show 
the joy they felt in finding her. 

“These animals act very strangely,” mused Lady 
Alice. Then, thoughts of her wild ride returned to 
her mind, and she knew that they had been sent in 
pursuit. At first it seemed ridiculous, and she was 
tempted to laugh; then she thought of the anxiety 
her parents at least ought to feel, and knew by the 
means taken to discover her, that they did feel it, 
and it made her glad, yes, almost glad, that she had 
led them such a fearful chase. 

In a moment, the sound of hoofs crackling over the 
underbrush echoed through the forest, and, presently, 
Lord Edward rode up. As he saw her, an expression 
of genuine pleasure lighted up his features, and he 
exclaimed, fervently : 

“Thank heaven, Lady Alice, you are safe, but 
where have you been?” . 

“Only enjoying a short ride,” she laughingly an- 
swered, 

“May you never enjoy such another one,” he 
gravely rejoined. “It is no time for jesting; if you 
knew the fear and grief we have experienced, you, 
too, would think so.” 

“Pardon me, my lord, I suppose I did act 
Strangely.” 

“Strangely indeed? We supposed you to be in- 
sane; in fact, knew you were.” 


“Insane? Whata ridiculous idea! Iknewevery 





step my horse took, and understood every word that 
was spoken by you and the others.” 

Lord Edwatd regarded her searchingly ; he almest 
thought her insane at that moment; for it did not 
seem possible to him that a sane person would 
wilfully court death, as she had done. 

Lady Alice divined his thoughts by his expression, 
and observed : 

“ The impression that I am not in my right mind 
still receives credence from you I perceive, my lord.” 
_ “To be frank, I certainly thought so for the mo- 
ment, but am most happy to find that I am wrong.” 

At this juncture, Lords Beauford, Lyndon, and 
McGreggor, arrived upon the scene. 

In a husky voice and with deep feeling, Lord 
Beauford exclaimed : 

“ My dear, dear child—you are safe—once more I 
ain happy.” 

“T did not think you would be thus anxious about 
me ; but, perhaps you nourished the same opinion as 
did Lord Edward, that I knew not what I was doing.” 

“T certainly did, my dear,” replied her father. “ It 
was acruel chase you led us; what could possess you 
to do it?” 

“T cannot tell. I only know that some power im- 
pelled me to do as I did, and I could not resist it.” 

“T thank heaven that you are safe; but let us re- 
turn to the castle with haste, for the ladies are greatly 
agitated with regard to you.” 

After a brisk ride the party arrived at the castle. 

As Lady Alice entered the drawing-room, her mo- 
ther sprang towards her, and pressing her to her 
breast, sobbed with joy. 

It was the first embrace that the daughter had ever 
received from her mother, and she was astonished as 
well as pleased at this rare and welcome manifesta- 
tion, and cordially returned it. After which, Lady 
Beauford interrogated her with regard to her ride - 
where she had been and whom she had seen; and 
dwelt upon the matter so persistently, that had Lady 
Alice been in any less secluded place during the 
afternoon, she would certainly have imagined that 
her mother had been there, or else was correctly in- 
formed with regard to the place and its inmates. 

Directing a peculiar glance towards her daughter, 
Lady Beauford remarked : 

“What can have produced such a sudden change 
in your looks? For some time past I have noticed 
that you were quite sad; but now, the colour has re- 
turned to your cheek, and you look light and happy.” 

“My ride, I suppose, mamma. I feel much re- 
freshed,” she answered, divining theintention of her 
penetrative parent, and acting accordingly. 

Lady Beauford remained quiet, but gazed at her 
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daughter with those deep, fathomless eyes, as if she 
would read the thoughts of herinmost soul. “ Lady 
Alice conceals something,” she thought. “T know 
women’s feelings, and the way they take to disguise 
them, and I know that she has some reason for her 
light; happy manner, which but yesterday was so re- 
served and sad. Can it be that—” she drove the 
reflection from her mind, while the brows, dark and 
heavy, gathered o’er the eyes, and her teeth involun- 
tarily came together, as if the hypothesis sent chills 
through every fibre of her body. 

Very rarely did the emotions that perturbed the 
breast of Lady Beauford find expression upon her 
features! and, when for an instant they flittered 
o’er her face, her winning manner and beauty could 
dissipate any impressions they might have made. 

Lately, and something very unusual for her, she 
had been very nervous. Lord Beauford had informed 
her that she had talked in her sleep for several 
nights. At this information she expressed no sur- 
prise, though inwardly she was wildly conjecturing 
as to what she might have said, yet refrained from 
making any inquiries of him, that he- might think 
she regarded the fact with the utmost indifference. 

This had caused Lady Beauford many hours of 
harassing thought and disturbing conjecture. She 
experienced a tantalising desire to ascertain what. 
ideas she might have conveyed during her sleep, but 
dared not question her husband Test she should 
arouse a suspicion in his breast, which would cause 
her far more trouble than the annoying 
which now assailed her. After three or four 
had passed she began to feel easy 
for she knew full well, had she sa 
startle her lord,he*would have immediately ques+ 
tioned her with regard to it. And, quieting her fears’ 
with this reflection. she turned her attention to other: 
subjects, with which her mind wes ‘well supplied:;: 
yet she was the most. mirthfil and seemingly ‘the 
lightest-hearted of the party. She -wessaconsum- 


mate actress and knew her part—diiieny oneelse 


know it? 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ir was nearly dusk upon the day succeeding that 
upon which the events narrated in the previous chap- 
ter occurred, when two men emerged from the forest 
opposite the cliff, and directed their steps towards 
the precipice, upon whose fearful brink the lovely 
Alice nel bean so near losing her life. 

They walked moodily along, with their hands 
buried in the pockets of their coarse coats, their heads 
bowed, and their eyes cast reflectively upon tle earth, 
while ever and anon a frown clouded their features, 
and it was evident by the nervous twitching of their 
facial muscles, and the constant motion of their eye- 
brows—that important but generally unnoticed fea- 
ture—that both their minds were occupied with some- 
thing of, to them, considerable importance. 

Passing by the highest point of the cliff and con- 
tinuing on to the left in a semicircle, until they 
arrived at a secluded portion which rounded off into 
a gully, between the edge of which and the valley 
below only a few feet intervened, the men paused, 
gazed searchingly around, and then seated them- 
selves upon a fallen tree,and, for a moment, regarded 
each other with a glance pregnant with mute mean- 
ing. 

A few moments passed in silence, when the larger 
and fiercer of the two drew a black pipe from his 
pocket and very deliberately proceeded to fillit. Hav- 
ing executed this performance to his entire satisfac- 
tion, he ignited the weed, and, dropping his head 
upon his hands and gazing perplexedly at the ground, 
inhaled and exhaled the nicotian vapour in silence. 

The other remained quiet for some time and then, 
growing weary of his companion’s reticence, blurted 
out, in a coarse voice : 

“What are you moping about—why don’t you 
speak ?” 

“I'm thinking,” he imperturbably replied. 

“Well, the sun’s goin’ down, and you ain't got 
much time.” 

“Well, I'll tell you, Balmy,” rejoined his com- 
panion, who seemed the best informed as well as the 
most evil. “I'll tell you; there are several person- 
ages that are in our way——” 

“T know that,” interrupted the other. 

“ Well, hear me out, andstop that tongue of yours. 
As I said, there’s several in our way, and in some- 
body’s way, too, that's called of more account than'us. 
It’s for our benefit to get them out of the way, while 
somebody gets quiet; do you see, Balmy ?” 

“In course I does, and has for a long time.” 

“ Well, then, the question is, how shall we do it?” 
and, having delivered himself of this interrogatory, 
the man subsided and resumed his pipe. 

The other, not being prepared to answer, accord- 
ingly remained quiet. 

A few moments passed, and then, removing his pipe 


erything to:| | 


from his lips, while a satisfactory grin passed over 
his features, he screwed up one eye, and said: 

“T have it, Balmy ; you've heard of the ‘ gunpowder 
plot,’ ain’t you? Why can’t we have one, too, eh?” 

A faint shadow of a smile broke in upon the habi- 
tual listlessness of his companion’s features, and he 
approvingly responded: 

“ You're k’rect, Tom, k’rect.” 

“T think so, Balmy, for see the advantages: we 
can dig the hole and lay the train to-night: there'll 
be a good moon, and we won't be over an hour doing 
it; then we can fire it clean out, and see em go uP $ 
how’s that ?” and, as he asked the question, a self- 
laudatory smile overspread his features at the thought 
of his ingenuity 

“That's the talk, Tom, the ‘zactithing; it'll blow 
allsky high. Buwt,.Tom, how far didjyou-follow that 
‘igh-steppingilady, yesterday? Teewyowas far as I 
dared to go.swhemevertho’t you-was within a league 
of her,” almy, with awuunseal exhibition 


of at follonecll toeerdldien toibagnenst 
“Tfoll : ‘ 
she, nor the luwatio didn't know wasiin’ the vicinity.” 
““You’rean. awful fellow,” ‘dbserved Baluy, admir- 
is perhaps‘so, but the hard@ewtatime was when 
them dogs ‘were searching the forest: I thought 
‘then I should‘have to go under.” 
’ “That. wasa-tight:place; what-@f@ -you dothen, 


Tom? 
“Why, I swong-mysélf into a tree, turmedisome 
down upoh a létevof leaves whith Thad 
its,and thens@roppell a 
‘itwoon burnt: e trail.” 
ye mot 


trail-burn' queried Balm y, hep- 
“ingitletihe had flattered his compavion enough ‘to; 
‘towsh this generosity. 
Sewers! disappointed ; ‘for the nan designated 
“from lis, 


as Tom drew « bottle containing - 


Dia, 
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Having alighted his pipe, theman Tom smolced 
for a fewsmomentsin silence, and “then, "rawing 
nearer his companion, continued in alow -voice : 

“We must have this plan all right and make it go, 
sure ; you see, we shall kill them all at once and 
stand in no danger ourselves.” 

“T does see, and the last part of yer speech is the 
best. I don’t like danger; but where yer goin’ to 
get-yer powder ?” 

“ Why, at Benson’s, to be sure, the place where the 
great folks put up in the storm. He can furnish us 
with all we want.” 

“But, Tom, wop’t we wake um up by diggin’ ?” 

“No; we will go round to the other side, where 
the Frenchy's horse is; yer know part of the cottage 
is a stable.” 

“ Yes, that’s it; now I should never have thought 
o’ that.” 

“ Well, I think I have some brain,” rejoined Tom, 
with grandeur. ‘But mind, we'll be atthe place 
and diggin’ by half-past ten; at half-past eleven the 
work'll be done; at twelve o’clock there will be no 
Frenchy, no old woman, no lunatic ; eh, Balmy, how’s 
that?” 

“ Cap’tal, cap’tal,” mumbled the other, in apprecia- 
tive tones. 

“ There can be no fail; as soon as the thing goes 
up, we'll cut and run for a waggon which Benson 
will have ready, and get out of these parts as quick 
as horseflesh can take us.” 

“ Right, right; you are——” 

“Hush, Balmy—what’s that ?” ejaculated the other, 
in tones of alarm, as a grating sound, resombling the 
moving of a body, struck upon his ear. 

“J didn’t hear nothin’,” replied his companion, 
“T moved my foot, though.” 

“That was it—I thought someone was listening,” 
returned the man Tom, in a relieved voice. 

“Well, now, let me see,” mused Balmy, counting 
his fingers and repeating, “ half-past ten, half-past 
eleven, twelve. I'll be there,” 

“See that you do!” retorted the other, sharply. 
“ We failed in the forest because you was intoxicated.” 

“ Don’t backbite now, Tom; I got almost. broken 
head from that idiot’s club, and d’ye think I'll let him 
slip this time? Not if I know it.” 

“ Well, then, all right; I’m going back to Benson’s ; 
see,that you are at hand to-night.” 

“T’ll be there, you can st»ke your life on it.” 

And with these words Balmy arose and started on 
a brisk walk towards the nearest dispensary of Scotch 
whiskey, while his companion moved in an opposite 
direction, and was soon obscured from view by the 
forest. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
AT ten o'clock the moon rese-slowly from the orient, 





diffusing mellow rays of silvery light as she climbed 


the firmament, while night’s mantle gradually rolled 
away and revealed the earth in peaceful slumber. As 
beautiful Luna majestically mounted towards the 
zenith, the lingering shadows flitted away, the green 
fields seemed to be transformed into extended gla- 
ciers of glistening snow, the trees appeared to 
change their httes, and assume a lovely virgin look ; 
while the heavens, studded with myriads of brilliant, 
glittering stars that clustered around the glorious 
orb of night in graceful homage, seemed to smile 
upon nature and nature in turn, in mute though im- 
pressive accents, rendered thanks ‘to the sublime 
power that gave it life, beauty, and being. 

A half-hour passed, when the stillness of the forest 
was’broken in upou by the sound of approaching feet, 
‘and presently two men drew near, béaring upon their 
shoulders pickaxes and spades. 

Pausing a moment, as though a faint gleam of ap- 

preciation of the beauties of nature had entered their 
corroded hearts, they gazed about them for an in- 
stant, and then directed their'steps towards the path 
that led to the cottnge. 
. Ina short.time tlie dull sound ofthe-exe and rasp- 
img of the spade made a disnml sound through the 
wood, but it was/only a faimt-foreshkadowing of that 
which was to come 

For an hour these sounds grated 
harshly upon the:wit.. fdllowed a silence—an 
ominous ‘quiet, ino wliich thevchirpof the cricket 
seemed towttain invoice aud volame, until it almost 
-becamssesource of tormest'to thosewho, with minds 
exsited by the heathent#h work were engaged 
in, and imaginationover ght ‘strained by the 
solemm stillness which nature, moved 
slowlyjeautiously, and almost fearfully around, laying 





|\the trainowhich.was to consign three fellow-beings 


to ete . . 
peg se iiteelf was angry at these terrible 


doings wutligought-tochéck them, a cloud passed over 
the quéeméfeeve, obscuring her radiant light, and 
shron ding thie-earth in gloom. 

At thateinstant, fer away from the hut, a light 
gleamet;the formof aman could be descried ina 
kneeling position, while his features were contracted 
into a revoiting expression of diabolical satisfaction 
and malignity, and his hand trembled as he applied 
the match to the particles of combustible material 
upon the ground. 

An instant more, with eyes glaring with the ex- 
citement of frenzy and revenge, he could be*seen to 
fly from the spot, while a crimson flush arose from 
the earth, and then, like a fiery serpent, traversed 
the forest, emitting its fringe of lurid fire, lighting 
up the trees with a weird,.startling blaze,and im- 
prognating the air with a nauseating, sulphurous 
odour. 

On went the demon of light, curling aud writhing 
on the ground, darting its carmine and vermillion 
flames to the right aud left, and throwing wreaths of 
azure vapour — the trees as it pursued its mete- 
oric track, and, at last, with a dazzling flash, disap- 
peared in the earth. oo f 

For a moment, a terrible, portentous, almost agonis- 
ing silence prevailed, a silence that almost froze the 
blood of those who were convulsively awaiting the 
moment of terror. 

For an instant nature seemed to waver and trem- 
ble ; then an awful sound rent the stillness, and: tore 
the air with its detonating echoes of thrilling 
thunder; the very earth quaked, the trees were 
lifted and hurled against each other with crashing 
force ; giant rocks were swept from their native beds 
and dashed hissingly through the air with the ve- 
locity of the wind; while the earth itself ascended 
in stupendous masses and obscured the skies from 
view ; and all the time that fearful rumbling which re- 
verberated above and beneath the earth, that ominous 
shaking which seemed to threaten @ dissolution of 
nature, that crimson glare which seemed to-elothe 
the atmosphere in vapoury blood, and strike terror 
to birds and beasts, whose shrieks of affright added 
to the terrific tumult, and transformed the fields to 
amphitheatres of confusion, and utter devastation. 

A moment passed, and all was over. The orb of 
light emerged from the cloud and sailed grandly over 
the azure dome, while nature again sought repose. 
But, ah! how changed was the place which but a 
moment before had bloomed in freshness and beauty ! 
The verdant grove was now one blackened space of 
charred ashes, upon which, piled in confusion, lay 
giant trees, seamed, split, and, one might say, bleed- 
ing. The enclosure in which the hut had stood was 
now one deep, vast cave, while the woods around 
were scathed, scorched, lacerated and thrown wildly 
about. < 

When the forest:seemed turned to a ruddy hue by 
the vivid and carmine flash that mpheaved the earth 
in its course and caused nature to quiver, LadyBeau- 
ford stood at her chamber window in the McGreggor 
Castle, gazing out upon the night, while her. mind 





was agitated by many tumultuous emotions. 
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As the resounding roar smote upon her ear, a wild, 
unnatural light beamed in the purple-black eye, 
which accorded well with the fire that flashed on 
earth, and her features wore an expression of sar- 
donic triumph and malignity, brightened in effect by 
her sharp white teeth, 

In a moment her husband advanced to her side ; 
simultaneously her fierce looks vanished, a calm ex- 


pression of sympathetic fear hovered over her face ; | not spoken of it, it would have been recalled to our 
while the eyes; an instant before so wild, were now | minds by the tramp of horsemen whom I hear in the 
tenderly upraised, and sent forth a mellow light of | area.” 


love, tempered with charming wonder. 

“That was a fearful shock,” remarked Lord Beau- 
ford, interestedly. 
pened ?” 

“T was just pondering upon the same question, 
dear Arthur,” she affectionately replied. “Ido hope 


“T wonder what can have hap- | 


' farther remarks of this kind. I am surprised at your | 


| 


| 
} 
| 


that no one was injured ; it was so dreadful, and so | 


rudely interrupted the sweet repose of nature, which | know.” Then, bending upon one knee before Lady 


I was contemplating with rapture.” 

He was about to reply, when a knock upon the 
door drove the answer from his lips, and he heard 
the following words, in Lord McGreggor’s voice : 

“Will you come down, my lord? The whole 


neigbourhood is aroused, lanterns are gleaming from | 


every avenue, and parties of huntsmen are even now 
in the saddle to discover the cause of this terrible 
revolt of nature! Lady Alice and our friends are 
below.” 

“We will join you directly, my lord,” answered 
the earl, and, in a moment after, he and his wife 
were descending the stairs. 

“Oh, father, what can this be ?” exclaimed Lady 
Alice as Lord Beauford entered the drawing-room. 

“That has yet to be ascertained, my child, though 
I pray heaven no lives are lost !” 

“My lord, do you ride with us?” asked young 
Edward, addressing the earl. 

“Do not go,” interrupted Lady Alice, ere her fa- 


ther had time tospeak. “And you, my lord, will be 


far safer here.” 

The young lord bent a tender glance upon her, and 
then answered : 

“You ought rather to command me to go, and 
bring the first tidings to you, in lieu of returning 


victor from a tournament, as in more chivalrous | when I began to inform her of the catastrophe ; 


days.” 

“Pardon me, my lord, but, for the word ‘ chival- 
rous,’ I should substitute the word ‘foolish,’ or even 
‘heathenish.’ Iam thankful that those days of in- 
discriminate murder and unprovoked manslaughter 
are over, and that*woman now looks at sense and 
goodness in man, rather than the blood of his fellows 
with which his hands are crimsoned. Unnatural and 
diabolical must indeed be the woman who could ac- 
cept the hand of one man at the expense of a brother 
man’s life!” 

“You use strong language, my lady,” answered 
young Edward. 

“T endeavour to suit my phraseology to its subject. 
I think the one we are discussing would bear eveu 
terms more powerful than I have applied to it.” 

“You are rather republican in your ideas,” inter- 
posed Lord Lyndon, with a slight touch of sarcasm 
in his tone. 

Thoughts of her love and the obstacle that opposed 
it arose in the fair girl’s mind, and, with a faint show 
of resentment, she replied: 

“I wish I was, and then——” 

“What?” demanded her father, rather sharply. 


and let it be interesting.” 





“Is my daughter willing to sell her birthright—does | 


the blood of a Beauford flow in your veins and allow 
you to make such a speechras that ?” 

“ As to your second question,” she responded, “I 
suppose that is the blood that circulates in my body, 
yet I have never found the slightest difference in the 
blood of any of God’s creatures.” 

“Lady Alice, what do you mean?” queried her 
mother, indignantly. “I do not believe that you 
have been in your right mind since your crazy ride.” 


you should pity me, and heed not my words, which 
in that case I.am unaceountable for.” 

A bright light shot from Lady Beauford's eyes, 
and an angry retort arose to her lips, but she dimmed 
the brilliancy of the one, and repressed the uprising 
oi the other, and, turning round, kindly said: 


“You reprove me well, Alice. I was too hasty, | upon her features, the blankness of her gaze. Some- 


but you know, child, my English blood is warm.” 

“Now, Lady Alice,” remarked Lord Lyndon, “ will 
you tell me the reason of your penchant for republi- 
canism ?” 

“I will. Simply because I dislike fawning ob- 
sequiousness and servile affability, which you are 
well aware is meted out. in extensive quantities, and 
all because. 1am noble. There is no sincerity; it is 
all shallow, and I must be satiated and disgusted 
with it, Because my father isa peer of the realm, 


“ Alice!” again sounded her father’s voice, in no 


| ford’s features, and, turning to her husband, she 


| ride, I fear, has deranged her. 
“Indeed?” replied Alice, very composedly ; “then | 





declarations ; they are not worthy of a Beauford.” 

“T will say no more, papa,” she replied, quite 
amused by the excitement she had created. 

“Tn our international discussion,” remarked Lady 
Mary, “we have entirely forgotten the subject that 
brought us from our repose.” 

“ 'l'rue,” assented her father. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


“ However, had you 


As he finished speaking, young Edward entered 
the room, he being the first one to return. 

“What caused the shock? What occurred? Was 
any one injured? What wasit? Where was it?” 
were the hurried questions that greeted him from 
all parts of the room. 

“Be patient, please, and in a moment you shall 


Alice, and holding his hat gracefully above his brow 
with his right hand, while he gently enclosed the 
tips of her fingers with his left, he continued: “I 
started forth charged with a mission by this fair lady ; 
to her the account shall be rendered.” 

Lady Alice accepted the situation, and, partly to 
atone for her ill-advised remarks, she said : 

‘Now, sir knight, I charge thee, repeat thy tale, 


“T will, fair lady;” then, rising, he continued} 
“but, to assume the attitude of the present genera- 
tion, I will inform you that a habitation has been 
blown up by gunpowder. Iam told that it was the 
cottage of the fortune——” 

As these dreadful words fell upon the ear of his 
fair listener, a deadly pallor overspread her features, 
her eyes emitted a piteous, appealing glance, while 
from the innermost recesses of her heart came a low 
wail of anguish, and she fell into Lord Edward's 
arms in a deep swoon. 

“Water! Ammonia! Brandy! Quick, here— 
Lady Alice has fainted!” shouted the young lord, in 
startled tones. ' 

“ What is this—my child in a swoon—what has 
caused it?” 

“‘T know not, my lord. I noticed that she was pale 


when I had finished, she fainted.” 

“When I had finished, she fainted !” repeated Lady 
Beauford in her own mind, and she instantly began a 
series of conjectures with regard to the cause of the 
syncope. As her thoughts progressed, her brow 
clouded ; but the refiections that for the instant dis- 
tuftbed her she stigmatised as absurd, and, confident 
that she was right, she dismissed all apprehension, 
and, with a look of tender feeling, went forward to 
assist in the resuscitation of her daughter. 

The restoratives which Lord Edward had ordered 
were now brought in, and water wasdashed upon the 
marble brow of the gentle sleeper, ammonia held to 
the delicately-cut nostrils, and a few drops of brandy 
forced between the pale lips. 

In-a short time she revived, and unveiling her 
azure orbs, gazed about her with a dreamy expres- 
sion of meek, agonising sorrow, peculiarly touching. 

Lady Beauford advanced, and gazing affectionately 
upon the pallid face, murmured in sympathetic tones : 

“ Are you better, my dear child ?” 

Raising her pensive eyes with a cold glance, Lady 
Alice replied in a bitter tone: 

“T don’t know, my Lady Beauford.” 

“Why do you speak soindifferently? Why don’t 
you call me mother?” asked Lady Beauford, in a 
tone of mild reproach. : 

“Because you are not my mother,” she answered, 
with a sad, sweet smile. 

An expression of alarm passed over Lady Beau- 


anxiously whispered : 

“ Dear Arthur, the child is out. of her mind. Her 
What can we do?” 

The earl made no reply, but stood with his arms 
folded and his head bent upon his chest, gazing at 
the dreamy, melancholy face of his daughter, withan 
expression of pain, sorrow, and apprehension inter- 
mingled. 

“Arthur, why don’t you speak?” continued his 
wife, vehemently. “See the vacant look that rests 
thing must be done!” 

“ And what shall it be?” he queried. “It is evi- 
dent that her disease is mental, and not physical.” 

“ Mental!” thought Lady Beauford, and a peculiar | 
light came into the dark orbs, while her mind was 
busily employed in making a thorough research | 
among all suppositions, conjectures, probabilities, 
possibilities, and even impossibilities, that could tend 
in the remotest sense to penetrate the subject in her 
daughter's mind, or give the slightest reason for her 
indisposition. 

But her attempts to solve the perplexing enigma 





she imprinted a kiss upon her forehead, and‘ mur- 
mured : 

“Dear Alice, I am sorry you are—— 

“Your lips are cold,” interrupted the maiden, in a 
tone of mournful petulance. “J wish you would not 
kiss or speak to me.” 

Lady Beauford started, while a look of anger tem- 
pered with pain for an instant hovered on her features ; 
then they relaxed into an expression of sadness and 
compassion, and she stood regarding her daughter in 
silence. 

“You see, Lucretia,” mused Lord Beanford, in a 
tone of self-reproach and regret, “that your repen- 
tance came too late to inspire love in our child.” 

“ Alas, yes,” replied his wife, remorsefully. 
know it only too keenly.” 

And sinking into\a chair, she covered her face with 
her handkerchief. 

With tearful eyes Lady Mary Lyndon slowly ap- 
proached her friend, and, pressing a warm kiss upon 
the fair brow, murmured : 

“Dear Alice, do speak to me. They think you are 
deranged; I know they do by their looks.” 

Lady Alice smiled faintly, and, winding her arms 
about the neck of her weeping friend, said : 

“Dear Mary, I am perfectly sane, but I cannot con- 
verse. Do not be anxious, I pray you.” 

Partly reassured, though still solicitous, Lady 
ae stepped aside, and Lord Lyndon, advancing, 
said: 

“ Alice, what caused your faintness? Are you re- 
covering ?” 

With a faint hope that some information might be 
elicited, Lady Beauford approached, and, standing in 
the rear of Lords Lyndon and Beauford, where she 
would be obscured from the view of her daughter, 
anxiously awaited the first words that should fall 
from her lips. 

“T hardly know, my lord,” replied Lady Alice, 
with a perplexed smile. “I am much better now, 
but, better or worse, I care not.” 

Lady Beauford, who had turned away dissatisfied, 
and nearly provoked, as she heard the first clause of 
the reply, now returned, and bending over the pale 
girl, said, while the tears gathered in her eyes: 

“Oh, Alice, why do you utter such dreadful words ? 
You make my heart ache ; I do not believe that you 
love me.” 

“Let me goto my room. You ask me too many 
questions, all of you,” responded Lady Alice, wearily, 
and with a painful sigh. 

Resting upon her father’s breast, Lady Alice was 
conveyed to her room, where, pressing a kiss upon 
her brow, and murmuring a few tender words, he left 
her. Ounce alone, the tears burst from her eyes, and 
she wept unrestrainedly until the gray light of morn- 
ing appeared in the east, when weary nature asserted 
her rights, and she fell into a troubled slumber. 

That night Lady Beauford retired, feeling a quie- 
tude of mind quite unusual, mingled with a satis- 
factory triumph which rendered her at rest. 

(To be continued.) 
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HOW IT WAS DONE. 


CuuRCcH TORRINGTON was perhaps the greatest 
coward in England. 

Don’t misunderstand us, gentle reader—physically 
speaking, our young hero was as brave as Bayard, 
as dauntless as Coeur de Lion. But it was where the 
fair sex was concerned that Mr. Torrington became 
a poltroon. A gentle glance from a pair of blue eyes 
was enough to throw him into a cold perspiration at 
any time. 

As one by one the companions of his boyhood and 
early youth vanished out of the path of bachelor- 
hood and entered into the Promised Land of matri- 
mony, Church Torrington viewed them with a not un- 
envious mind. 

“ How the mischief did they ever muster up courage 
to do it?” was his.internal reflection. 

And Harry Leslie, a wag of forty, who always had 
a knack of finding out everybody else’s weak points, 


aid : 

“ All of that set married except Church Torring- 
ton—and he'll be a bachelor all the days of his life, 
because he hasn’t got the courage to ask any girl to 
have him. I don’t know though, either,” he added, 
reflectively. “ Wait until leap year comes round 
again, there may be a chance for him then!” 

Nevertheless, in the face of all these obstacles, 
Church Torrington was in love. 

Miss Violet Purple was as pretty and blooming a 
little lassie as ever tripped down the sunny side of 
Regent Street, under a thread-lace parasol, on a June 
afternoon. She was very plump and rather small, 
with soft, blue-gray eyes, eyebrows like twin arches 
of jet, shining chestnut hair and a skin like white 
velvet, just flushed with the softest pink on either 


very gentle tone, “I desire you to dispense with any | were futile. and. once more approaching her daughter, dimpled cheek. And she hada way of carrying ‘er 
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head piquantly on one side, spoke with the slightest 
possible of lisps, always wore a rose in her hair, and 
was altogether precisely the sort of girl a man’s 
fancy was apt to conjure up, when he thought of the 
possibility of a wife to cheer the gloom of his soli- 
tary home. 

Violet Purple was born to be married—you couldn't 
think of her asan old maid any more than you could 
think of strawberries without cream, or a satin slipper 
without a dainty foot to fit it—and whenever she 
thought of the probability of that catastrophe, a face 
like the moustached physiognomy of Mr. Church 
‘Torrington outlined itself through the misty vapours 
of her day-dream. : 

But Mr. Church was so dreadfully bashful—he 
wouldn’t propose—and poor little Violet was nearly 
at her wits’ end, what to do in this dire perplexity. 
A girl of any delicacy can’t very well ask a man to 
have her, and Violet had done everything else. She 
liad smiled sweetly upon him, given him rosebuds 
out of her ball bouquets, sent him embroidered cigar- 
cases, and returned a gentle pressure when he had 
ventured to squeeze her hand at parting, and what, 
we ask the reader, could a girl do more? 

And still, in.spite of all this, Mr. Torrington per- 
sisted in keeping his love to himself. In vain Aunt 
Sarepta took her work upstairs, and left the draw- 
ing-room free to twilight and the lovers—in vain 
Violet put on her prettiest dresses and curled her 
hair with a special eye to Church Torrington’s taste. 

Old Mr. Purple—whose name was not a bad de- 
scription of the general hue of his face—began to 
wonder “ what in the world young Torrington meant 
by coming here so much and keeping better men 
away ?” and hinted very broadly at the propriety of 
Violet's being more gracious to a certain banker, a 
friend of his, who was supposed to be especially at- 
tracted by the blue-gray eyes and the jet-arched 
brows. 

And little Violet took to crying at night on her 
lace-edged pillows, and aunt Sarepta, a tall, spare, 
maiden lady, whohad only recently come up from the 
country to take charge of her brother's household, 
scarcely knew what to do. 

“ Violet,” quoth the aunt, “ what ails you ?” 

“ I don’t know, aunt.” 

“How long has Mr. Torrington been visiting 
here ?” 

“T don’t know; about three years.” 

“ Does he care for you, Violet ?” 

“]T don’t know, aunt,” she replied, blushing red 
and rosy. 

“ Do you care for him ?” 

“IT don’t know, aunt,” she said, blushing still more 
deeply. 

“Then why on earth don’t he propose and have 
done with it ?” 

“T don’t know, aunt 
spairing accent. 

Miss Sarepta Purple set herself to untangle this 
Gordian knot of circumstance as she would haye 
done at a “snarl” in her skeins of mixed wools; 
and when Miss Sarepta set herself about a thing, she 
was generally in the habit of accomplishing it. 

“Til go and see him myself,” was the result of a 
long day of meditation on Miss Sarepta’s part ; “and 
I won't let Violet know about it.” 

Mr. Church Torrington sat in his leather-covered 
easy chair, looking out a difficult case in “ Estoppels,” 
when his clerk announced “A lady ;” and, on turning 
abruptly round, he encountered the gaze of Miss Sa- 
repta Purple spectacled orbs. 

He coloured scarlet as he dragged forth achairand 
stammered out some incoherent sentence or other— 
for was she not Violet’s aunt—the aunt of the fair 
damsel whom he worshipped afar off and in silence ! 

“ Thank you,” said Miss Purple, depositing herself 
on the chair as one might set down a heavy trunk— 
“ I've come on business.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“Because,” said Miss Sarepta, edging her chair a 
little nearer that of the young lawyer, “ I think it’s 
time this business was settled !” 

“ What business?” 

“What business ?” echoed Miss Purple, with a bel- 
ligerent toss of her head; “as if you do not know 
well enough what I am talking about—why, getting 
married, to be sure!” 

Mr. Torrington grew a shade or two paler. Was 
it possible that this ancient maiden still contemplated 
the probability of matrimony ? Had she then selected 
him for her victim? He looked at the back window 
—it opened on a blind alley which led nowhere; he 
glanced at the door—but Miss Purple’s gaunt form 
effectually debarred that means of egress. No— 
there was nothing but to sit still and face the worst 
that fate had in store for him. 

“You see,” went on Miss Sarepta, “T am not blind, 
if I am getting into years, and I can see as well as 
anybody what you mean by coming so often to our 
house. But still, 1 think you ought to have spoken 


” 


This time, in a sort of de- | 


out like a man. I’m willing—and I don’t suppose my 
brother will object, as you seem to be able to keepa 
wife!” 

“You—you are very kind!” stammered Mr. Tor 
rington. 


mean ?” 

“T shall be most happy, I am sure!” fluttered our 
miserable hero. : 

“Spoken like a man! It’s what I knew you meant 
all the time,” cried Aunt Sarepta, rising to her feet 
and actually depositing an oscular demonstration 
meant for a kiss on Church’s forehead. “I knew I 
shonld like you!” 

Church stared. This was not exactly etiquette, 
but the whole matter was really so strange and un- 
precedented that he hardly knew what to think. 
| “And when will you come round to Brother Jacob's 
| and tell the folks all about it—for I suppose you'd 
like to tell them yourself? This evening?” 

“ Y—yes, if you say so!” 

“It’s as good a time as any, I suppose, Of course, 
you won’t mention that I said anything to you about 
it? I'd rather it should seem unstudied.” 

“Naturally enough !” thought poor Church. 

But he promised, with a faint smile, and parted 
from Miss Purple, almost shrinking from the vigorous 
grasp of the hand which she unhesitatingly bestowed 
upon him. 

No sooner was Church Torrington alone than the 
full horror of his position rushed upon him. What 
had he done? To what had he committed himself ? 

“Tt serves me right,” he muttered, grinding his 
teeth, “when I could have won the love of the 
sweetest little fairy that the sun ever shone on. It 
was simply idiotic of me to allow a middle-aged 
termagant to take possession of me as though I were 
a cooking-stove or a second-handclock! She will 
marry me, and I shall be a captive for life, simply 
because I was too much of a noodle to save myself. 
Oh, dear, dear! this is a terrible scrape for a poor 
fellow to get into! But there is no help for it now. 
If I were to back out, she’d sue me for breach of 
| promise; if I were to go to Australia, she would 
follow me there, as sure as fate! I’m a lost man!” 

And Church Torrington proceeded straight to the 
mansion where dwelt the inexorable Sarepta. 

And behold! as he knocked at the door, Miss 
Purple herself opened the door and mysteriously 
beckoned him in. 

“T saw you coming,” she said,in a low, eager tone. 
“T’ve been on the look-out. Excuse me, my dear, but 
I really feel as if I must kiss you once more. We're 
going to be relations, you know.” 

“Relations! I should think so!” groaned “hurch 
; Torrington, taking the kiss ag a child would a qui- 
nine powder. 

Miss Sarepta patted him on the shoulder. 

“Then go in,” she said, nodding mysteriously to- 
wards the door beyond. 

“Go in—where?” stammered our bewildered hero. 

“ Why, to Violet, to be sure!” 

“To Violet! Was it Violet that you meant 

“To be sure it was! Whom did you suppose I 
meant—me ?” 

This last suggestion, hazarded as the wildest im- 
probability by Miss Sarepta, called the guilty colour 
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up into Church’s cheek. 

“ Miss Purple, pardon me,” he said, “ but I’ve been 
a stupid blockhead. Don't be angry, as you said 
we're going to be relations.” 

And he took the spinster in his arms, and bestowed 
upon her a kiss which made its predecessor appear 
but the shadow and ghost of kisses—a kiss which 
sounded as if Mr. Church Torrington meant it. 

“Do behave yourself!” cried Miss Sarepta. 

“Yes, I’m going to,” said Church, and he walked 
straight into the drawing-room, where little Violet 
was dreaming over an unread book of poems. She 
started as he entered. 

“Mr. Torrington, is it you ?” 

“ Yes, it is I,” said Church, inspired with new 
courage. “ Violet, darling, I love you—will you con- 
sent to be my wife ?” 

“ Are you in earnest, Church ?” 

“In earnest? it’s what I’ve been wanting to say 
to you for the last six months, but I have never dared 
to venture. Come, you will not send me away with- 
out an answer. Say yes, darling.” 

“Yes,” Violet answered, so faint’s’, that only true 
love’s ear could have discerned the faltering mono- 
syllable. And Church Torrington felt as if he were 
the luckiest fellow in all the great metropolis that 
night. 

When aunt Sarepta came in, looking very un- 
conscious, to light the gas, Church insisted upon 
another kiss, greatly to that lady’s diseomposure. 

“For you know very well, aunt Sarepta,” he said, 
“You set me the example.” 

And aun: Sarepta did not look very angry with 
him. 





“Is it to be yes or no—about the marriage, 1] 





So they were married with all due flourish of 
trumpets, and Violet does not know to this day how 
instrumental the old maiden aunt was in securing 
her happiness. A. RB. 


OTHER “GIRLS OF THE PERIOD.” 

I am inclined to believe that there are a great 
many kinds of women, both in England and France. 
This idea seems to be lost sight of, by the writers of 
both nations, who have lately undertaken to describe 
the feminine element, under such titles as “The 
Girl of the Period,” or “The Woman of the Time ;” 
presenting to our view monstrosities, which no doubt 
exist, but which are no more to be taken as speci- 
mens of the whole, than is the Bearded Woman, or 
the Mammoth Fat Girl. 

London, for instance, is not wholly given over to 
the feminine devil. Angels walk our streets, dis- 
cernible to eyes that wish to see. Noble, thoughtful, 
earnest women ; sick of shamsand pretence ; striving 
each, so far as in her lies, to abate both, and to di- 
minish the amount of physicaland moral suffering. 
Then, I never go into the onety for a few weeks’ 
summer holiday, that I do not»find large-hearted, 
large-brained women, stowed away among the green 
hills, in little cottages, which are glorified inside and 
out by their presence; women who, amid the press 
of house and garden work, find time for mental cul- 
ture ; whose little book-shelves hold well-read copies 
of our best authors. Women—sound physically, men- 
tally, morally ; women, whom the Man of the Period, 
who most surely exists, has never found. Now and 
then, some man, fit to be her mate, in his rambles in 
the sweet summer time, is struck, as I am, by these 
gems hidden amid the green hills, and appropriates 
them for his own. But for the most part, the more 
sensible a man is, the bigger the fool he marries. 
This is especially true of biographers ! 

What a wrong, then, to the great army of sensible, 
earnest women in either country to pick out a butter- 
fly as-the national type. Because a few men in 
London and Paris wear corsets, and dye their whis- 
kers and hair, and out their hollow cheeks and 
shrunken calves, it does not follow that all men are 
popinjays. For every female fool I will find you 
a male mate. So when the inventory of the for- 
mer is taken, the roll-call of the latter might as 
well be voiced. Are women so “fond of gossip?” 
Pray, what is the staple of after-dinner conversation 
when the wine comes on and the women go off? 
Do women “lavish money on personal adornment ?” 
How many men are there who would be willing to 
tell on what, and on whom, their money was worse 
than lavished ? Do women “leave their nursery 
altogether to hirelings?” How many corresponding 
men are there, whose own children under their own 
roofs, are almost entire strangers to their club-fre- 
quenting fathers? And yet what good, noble men are 
to be seen for the looking? Faithful to their trusts 
faithful to themselves, unmoved by the waves of folly 
and sin that dash around them, as is the rock of Gib- 
raltar. 

I claim that justice be done by these writers on 
both sides of the water, to both sexes. Fools, we 
shall have always with us; but, thank heaven, the 
“just” man and the “just” woman “ still live” to 
redeem the race. Men worthy to be fathers, and 
large-brained women, who do not even in this de- 
generate day, disdain to look well after their own 
households. F. 


THE authorities at the Bank of England have is- 
sued a circular calling attention to the fact that 
paper manufactured for various banking and mercan- 
tile firms contains water marks and other devices pe- 
culiar to the paper, which is prepared solely for the 
use of the Bank, and reminding the paper manufac- 
turers of the law which prohibits any such paper to 
be made or used. 

Tue ABYSSINIAN MeEDAL.—It appears that the 
soldiers who took part in the Abyssinian campaign 
are to have a medal. The Governments of Fort St. 
George and Bombay, and His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, have been -requested to 
adopt early measures for furnishing the rolls of the 
officers and soldiers or corps who are entitled to the 
medal now authorised by Her Majesty. 

“ ALL THAT GLITTERS I8 NoT GOLD.”—A splendid 
bracelet was found recently in the Ladies’ Gallery of 
the House of Lords by one of the attendants, and 
every exertion was made, but in vain, to find the 
owner. An advertisement was inserted in the papers, 
with no effect. The anxiety became so devouring 
that the mystery of mysteries was taken to 4 
jeweller’s to see if he could throw light on it. He 
did so. The bracelet was “sham” from beginning 
toend. False stones had been let into false gold, 
and the whole structure of deceit was not worth 30s. 
The lady who had worn it was too proud to claim the 
pinchbeck treasure. 
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OR, THE BANKER'S SEORET. 
Qe 
CHAPTER Xx. 


For a moment after Florence had suddenly arisen 
and uttered that cry of terror, recorded in, a former 
chapter, Charles Rowe remained as if dumb. He 
had been upon the point of lifting that =e from 
his heart which had so long oppressed it. In a mo- 
ment he had known that which would have raised 
him to the highest niche of happiness, or lowered 
him to the remotest regions of sorrow. It seemed 
within his grasp, and then, like the “ will-o’-the- 
wisp,” it floated from him, leaving him once more in 
the slough of uncertainty. These thoughts and 
many others flashed through his mind; then his eye 
rested upon Florence, who stood gazing at the in- 
animate form of her father, with staring eyes and 
face terribly pale. 

This brought him to his senses. He immediately 
became cool and self-possessed, and placing his hand 
very gently upon her shoulder, he said: 

“Do not unnecessarily excite yourself, Florence ; 
your father, I expect, is not seriously injured.” 

“TIT hope not—but look and see,” were her only 
words in reply, spoken quickly, and in an anxious 
tone of voice. 

Rowe immediately perceived that everything 
would devolve upon him for a short time, at all 
events, as Florence was not in a condition to aid 
him. Before he assumed the task of dressing the 
banker’s wound, he turned to Florence, and said: 

“Had we not better send for your family phy- 
sician? You know nothing of my skill.” 

“No, no,” she hurriedly replied. “Oh, Charles, 
make him speak to me!” 

“Florence, control yourself. I will do all that I 
can for your father ; but if you are not very careful, 
I shall have another patient.” 

“T will try,” she said, and seated herself. 

Aroused from a dream, and such a sweet dream as 
it was to her, to see her father brought into the room 
in such a condition, it is no wonder that for a short 
time her nerves were overstrung, and that she was 
in an excited state. 

By the aid of Simon, Mr. Ormsby was carried to 
his room, and placed upon the bed. 

The young physician washed the blood away, and 
then examined his head. He found it but a slight 
wound, though half-an-inch either way would have 
ended the patient’s life. Fortunately, he had a small 
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medical and surgical case in his trunk, which he had 
brought with him. To procure this was the work 
of a moment; very carefully he proceeded to make 
the necessary incisions, then to sew up the skin, 
placing thereon a healing ointment, and binding it 
gently with soft cloth. 

As yet Mr. Ormsby had shown no signs of con- 
sciousness, aud it was better, looking at it from a 
professional point of view, that he did not, for it en- 
abled Rowe to do his work more scientifically, and 
without interruption. 

Now this work was completed, he gently bathed 
his temples, each side of the wound, and forced him 
to swallow a little brandy. In afew moments he re- 
turned to consciousness, gazed inquiringly around, 
with an effort raised his head, and in a feeble voice, 
accompanied by another vacant stare, said : 

“Where am I?” 

“ You are in your own room,” replied Rowe. 

“But why am There? Who are you—what am I 
at | down for?” 

“You are here because you fell when alighting 
from your carriage. You have received a severe 
wound ; you must remain perfectly quiet, and not 
talk. Iam Charles Rowe.” 

During the above reply Mr. Ormsby’s face had 
been changing in expression rapidly, and he now 
broke forth in a low, moaning tone : 

“So you are Charles Rowe, are you? You are 
no such person. You are a man with green eyes 
and a shrivelled-up face, and you come to see 
me every three months, and you—oh, go away from 
me—go away! I wish you were dead! Ugh!” A 
shudder passed over his frame, and he continued, 
almost incoherently, yet with husky force: “ Your 
presence strangles, chokes, kills me! Go! oh, go! 

Oo ” 


Rowe had expected this. He had previously noticed 
that his head was very hot, that his pulse was high, 
and that he appeared feverish. Here was a new 
difficulty, but repressing a sigh that would arise 
when he thought of Florence’s sorrow, he mixed a 
composing draught, and gave it to his patient. This 
had the desired effect, and in a short time his eyes 
closed, and he fell into an easy, though not profound, 
slumber. 

Rowe sat down by the bedside, and reflected upon 
the many strange incidents that had kept him in the 
family. First, love, with its potent power, had laid 
the foundation; other things had added their in- 
fluence thereto, and here he was, with his host for 
his first patient. 

It seemed providential. What would Florence have 
doue had he not been there to assist her? He could 

















not tell, and then he came to the conclusion that all 
was for the best, and the fate that kept him in the 
bosom of the Ormsby family, was the mysterious 
movings of the will of the deity. 

At this point in his meditations the door opened, 
and Mrs. Ormsby appeared. She had just arrive:t 
home, and had received an indiscreet and tremulous 
account of the accident from Florence. With fear 
and anxiety she hastily advanced, and kindly asked: 

“Oh, Mr. Rowe, how is he? Is there any danger ?” 

“The wound of itself is but small, but from his ap- 
pearance and incoherent mutterings, I fear that lie 
must have been much excited during the day. How- 
ever, he sleeps comfortably, and he may be all right 
in the morning.” 

“ May be ?” she ejaculated, catching at the slightest 
word. “ You do not think he will be ill; tell me ?” 

“Do not tourish fear, I pray. By care and quie- 
tude I think we can avert such an emergency; but 
even if he should, which I do not surmise, you have 
no cause for terror. He has a strong constitution, 
and is generally healthy.” 

“Is the wound deep?” was her next question, 
spoken hurriedly, and with a tremor in her voice. 

“ No, it is what we call very slight; it will heal ia 
a short time.” 

“T am thankful for that, and to you also, Mr. Rowe. 
Poor Florence was much frightened. What would 
have been done had you not been here, I dare not 
think of.” 

“ And that brings me to a question, Mrs. Ormsby. 
At your daughter's suggestion, and because I saw 
that it required immediate attention, I dressed the 
wound. But would you not feel more safe to call in 
an older and more experienced practitioner? I had 
some idea of sending for one, fearful lest you should 
think it presumptuous in me to trust my unskilled 
hand.” 

“ You are very modest,” she replied. “Ican trust 
you, though if you think you require any help, you 
may call in whom you please.” 

“Thanks, Mrs. Ormsby. I know not what to at- 
tribute your confidence to my professional tact to ; 
but rest assured that everything I can do shall be 
done, and at the first doubt in my mind, I will resign 
the case to abler hands, or at any other time when it 
is your wish.” 

“You know best. I leaveallto you. But do you 
think there is any danger?” repeated the loving 
wife, for at least the twentieth time since she had en- 
tered the apartment. 

“No, I think not. I shall keep my position here 
all night, so that I can attend to his wants,” he added, 
seeing the look that pervaded her features, aad 
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rightly reading the thoughts that were within her 
mind. 

“You are very kind. How fortunate it is that 
you were here. I dread to leave the room, butI sup- 
pose it is best.” y 

Again she cast a longing glance at the sleeping 
form, and then withdrew. 

As the door closed, the young doctor approached 
the bed, laid his hand upon the temples of his patient ; 
they were still at too great a heat ; he felt the pulse ; 
it was too quick, and his respiration gave signs that 
his sleep was not so easy as it ought to be to con- 
tinue. Rowe felt that when he awoke, it would be 
in delirium, and he made his preparations accord- 
ingly. 

ike short time Mrs. Ormsby reappeared, and re- 
quested him to descend to tea, remarking that she 
would.attend to her husband during his absence, and 
ring ingtantly, should his presence be required. 

He-didmot think that Mr. Ormsby would awake, 
and consequently assented. 

As hevemtered the dining-room, he saw Plorenee 
seatediat the table, meditatively playing with her 
teaspoem. Mer back was towards him, but as soon 
as she heard his steps, she changed her position, and 
anxioualyinguired with regard to herfather. He gave 
her all the-assurance that he conscientiously could, 
and took # seat. 

A silence followed. Florence’s eyes were bent upon 
her plate; she ate but very little, and looked very 
sad. As Rowe contemplated her, the thoughts of 
their former position and’ the words that trembled 
upon his lips darted through his mind. The rever- 
sion to them put him in a strangely embarrassing 
situation. She could not help knowing what he in- 
tended to have said. Had she thoughtof it since ? 
Was she thinking of it now that they were-again 
alone? He noticed that she had not raised her eyes 
to his. "T'was an annoying suspense, @ pérplexing 
position, for both her and himself. He dared not 
look up; and with these reflections ©ccupying his 
mind, he hastily finished his meal'end*arose. 

Simultaneously she left the table. 

“Can I see my father?” she said, with downeast 
eyes. 

“ He is sleeping now, and if you will be quiet you 
may. It is better that you should see him when he 
is not awake.” 

She thought his tone very different. It was the 
physician, careful for the welfare of his patient, that 
spoke then, not the lover. Repressing a sigh at what 
she thought his coldness, she said : 

“Would it trouble him to see me when he is 
awake?” 

“T fear it would. Your mother informed me that 
he had a severe headache this morning ; it is probably 
that, augmented by the excitement of business, which 
caused him to fall; now it has to be guarded against 
with all caution.” 

“T will go now,” she answered. 

“ Where is Clarence ?” queried Mr. Rowe, as they 
ascended the stairs. From the many things that trou- 
bled him he had not before thought of his friend. 

“TI do not know. He has not been at home since 
morning. He told me that he should not be here 
at dinner-time; but I expected him before this. 
What can make him stay so? Really, Ihave had so 
much to perplex me, that I have not thought of my 
dear brother,” she replied. 

“ He will doubtless return shortly,” rejoined Rowe, 
and he said no more, as they had reached the cham- 
ber. 

Silently they entered, and Florence advanced and 
gazed upon her father. She thought his face very 
pale, and now and then the muscles twitched as if in 
pain. Poor girl! she was well nigh sick at heart, and 
with a sigh she turned away. 

“You see no change for the worse ?” queried Mrs. 
Ormsby, as the doctor left the bedside, where he had 
been standing at the side of Florence, and turned 
towards her. 

“ None,” he answered ; “the wound may pain him 
—undoubtedly it does, but that will be of short 
duration.” 

Atthat moment Mr. Ormsby awoke. Starting np, 
he glanced around the room with an idiotic, frenzied 
air, that caused the hearts of both mother and daugh- 
ter to beat with fear. In a moment, he exclaimed: 

“Desist, Clarence! Oh, stop! My boy, desist!” 

“What does he mean! He spoke of Qlarence,” 
sighed Mre. Ormsby, alive with solicitude. 

“He wanders in his mind. Do not be alarmed,” 
replied Rowe. “It is a consequence incidental upon 
any sudden shock of this kind, especially when pre- 
ceded by a headache.” 

“But Clarence has not returned. 
must have occurred this afternoon! He tells Cla- 
rence to stop. Oh, what canit be? Why is not my 
son at home? He is always here at tea. Something 
must have happened,” groaned Mrs. Ormsby, who, 
unused to trouble, could not control herself. 


Oh, something 





“Pray be calm, dear lady!” remarked Rowe, to 
whom her lamentations, as the discriminating reader 
will at once perceive, were only a hinderance. 

“Come, mother, let us go down,” remarked Flo- 
rence, with a quivering lip. “Mr. Rowe can attend 
to my father, and our presence only annoys him.” 

“ Perhaps you are right, my child.” 

And aftera few hasty words with the young doe- 
tor, they left the room. 

Mr. Ormsby was still muttering incoherently, and 


about mhis couch. 

some bi ffignlty, and unattended, Mr. Rowe 
disrobed him and placed him comfortably in bed ; 
then he gave him»some quieting powders, and in a 
short time had the satisfaction of seeing his patient 

in a sound sleep. 
Seating himeelf by the side of the bed, he at- 
ea taiitoudss bien upon his — now and 
‘ards his patient. e perused one 
line Bee ey and then came to the wise conclu- 
sion that he-wae not in a mooditorread. The letters 


would takethe shape of Florence, and in despair he | 
‘eid his book down, and let his thoughts have full 


_ very intent ; infact, partially oblivious 
to the hewas in. A half-hour passed, and he 
The door @pened sosilently, that 


any one a few feet off could ‘not have heard it. 
This*was'the case with our friend Rowe, who con- 
timued 


his reverie undisturbed. 

“Ah, Florence,” he seid, unthinkingly, and half 
aloud, “whatis earth without you? Oh, do you 
care——” 

“Mr. Rewe,” sounded wpom his: ear, in that fami- 
liar voice. 

He-started. By the dim light of thegas:she could 
see the blood'as it rushed to-his face. 

She inamediately dissipated his embarrasament by 

 Glurence lias not come It is ten o'clock. 
My mother-is dreadfully is quite despon- 
dent, and will conjure menner of fancies with 

to'theewords that my father uttered.” 

“ As to Clarence, he is very likely at one of the 
theatres. With respect to your mother’s feelings, you 
must try and exereise a beneficial effect by quoting 
from those you have seen who are in worse positions. 
With regard to your father’s words, it is simply ridi- 
culous to heed them ; they are the offspring of a dis- 
ordered and diseased mind; they have no significa- 
tion.” 

“You speak sensibly. I will try and act by your 
advice. Since I have seen with what ease and capa- 
bility you adapt yourself to the most untoward cir- 
cumstances, I have become ashamed of my fears and 
nervousness, and am trying to take pattern by you.” 

“Oh, Florence, you ought rather to say that I 
should imitate you, who are so kind, and far above 
me in all that savours of goodness.” 

“You underrate yourself; but I will return to my 
mother. Father is——” 

“ A little better, I think ; his sleep is less troubled, 
and I have hopes that a fever may be averted. 
Although, in such a case as this, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to calculate as to chances.” 

“Tam so glad,” she murmured, opened the door, 
glanced at the bed with a look of the deepest anguish, 
and for an instant only, gazed upon Rowe, whose batk 
was towards her, with an expression in which doubt, 
love, pain, and mortification were strangely min- 
gied ; such a glance as one like her, whose maidenly 
modesty forbade the slightest exhibition of her feel- 
ings, and whose love, strong and powerful, combat- 
ting against it, generated pain, because of the ap- 
parent stoicism and indifference of the one on whom 
it was lavished, and engendered mortification, be- 
cause of the very fact of the existence of such love 
unsought. Then she closed the door, and again Rowe 
was alone. 

“Tt is useless,” he thought. “She does not care 
for me ; she does not love me, else by action, word, or 
look she would involuntarily betray it. I was foolish 
to attempt to say anything with regard to it ; ’tis better 
that I was interrupted, for it spared me the pain of 
a refusal ; and yet the pain is no less, but the morti- 
fication—at least, I was saved that. I might have 
kuow better. I mistook the glance of friendship for 
that of love. I read her thoughts incorrectly. I 
duped myself into the blissful belief, and now my 
dream is over, my hallucination is departed, and left 
my heart nearly broken. 

He paused, passed his hand across his brow, and 
took up his train of thought. 

“She treats me with the same politeness, icy and 
cold, that she did when I first saw her. I will keep 
my sorrow as closely to myself as possible ; we will 
henceforth be strangers. Adieu, fond, delusive, 
though sweetest dream of my life!” 

He sauk into a chair, buried his face in his hands, 
and moved not until he felt a light touch upon his 
shoulder. He looked up; again Florence stood be- 





side him; her face was very pale, and she seemed 
somewhat agitated. 

“ What is it?” he asked, controlling his voice as 
well as possible 

* Clarence has not come. It is nearly the first hour 
of morning. You go down, please, and endeavour to 

fort m: ther, while I watch with my father.” 

“The best tliing you can do, Miss Ormsby, is to 
retire. You need quiet; you, too, will be ill, if you 
do not rest your mind.” 

His tone’was cold, and now he called her “ Miss” 
instead of Florence. She hesitated a moment, grief 
welled up-in her heart, pride came to the reseue, anger 
took the advance, and she remarked : 

“Will you oblige me, doctor? I think Pam cap- 
able of judging for myself with regard to’what hour 
I shall retire.” 

He looked puzzled for an instant ; then hard, cyni- 
cal looks pervaded bis features, and herreplied, wit! 


ba a ‘Mies Ormsby, I 
me, Iam e@ ina 
professional’manner; I trast Phave weenie’. If 
your father awakes,*will you have: the lindness to 
speak to me?” 

“T will,” she sententiously weplied ;an@eypassed 


out. 

As the door closedupon ‘his~retreating form, th- 
tears burst from her 

“ How cruel he is! ehethought have 
known my auswer this@fterneon’ 4 Oh, 
dear, what a world this is, and ow mmolirwe hav» 
to suffer from the Blindness of mon. Towish I had 
not said that; bat he need not lieve @palten so 
coldly,” and the tears barst outef resh. 

Ere half-en-hoor had elapsed, Rowe returned with 
Mrs. Ormsby. Qlarence would:not ‘away 
withoubiaforming them. Pear for herson’sisafety had 


Breast, 

_— _ . Biideed, 

. Rowe auxious, but‘ kept itto himself. At this 

moment Mr. awoke in the wildest delirium. 

What with the two:agitated women and his own ar- 

duous professional duties, Mr. Rowe had all that he 
could well attend to. 





CHAPTER XXlL 


AFTER a great deal of .reasoniug-and persuasion, 
both from her daughter and’Mr. Rowe, Mrs. Ormsby 
retired, and endeavoured, by the aidof sleep, to quict 
the wild thoughts that would arise and lash her mind 
with torture. 

Florence begged of the young physician to allow 
her to, remain in the room and help him ; he very 
gently but firmly declined, and she withdrew, leaving 
her father under his care, assisted by Simon, who, of 
all the servants, was the one best calculated for an 
attaché of a sick room. 

Mr. Ormsby was very ill, and Rowe was now 
well aware that a fever was inevitable. The patient 
had been rolling and tossing u his couch, now 
muttering low and incoherently, then rising until 
the room re-echoed to the sound of his voice, wild 
and discordant. As yet he had had only one lucid 
interval since his accident. While endeavouring by 
every means in his power to quiet and relieve his 
patient, Mrs. Ormsby had walked the room, moaning 
piteously, and wringing her hands. Here was a 
new task, and the young man was obliged to divide 
his attention between the sick husband and nearly 
crazy wife, administering to the physical wants of 
one, and endeavouring to allay the’mental tempest 
which assailed the other. 

In a measure, and at first much frightened by 
her father's deliram, her mother’s anguish, aad the 
absence of Clarence, Florence had partaken of the 
excitement, and wept bitterly. With three to take 
care of, it was indeed a critical position for one of 
Rowe's years and experience. But with the calcula- 
tion and patience, which were prominent qualities in 
his character, he worked steadily. and unremitiingly 
until he had again quieted his patient, and relieved 
the fears of both motherand daughter, by well-chosen 
and sensible advice, and prevailed upon them to retire 
to their rooms. 

It is true that after a short time Florence regained 
control of herself, and tried to look matters calmly 
in the face without flinching. 

By so doing she not only helped Mr. Rowe in his 
arduous duties, bat also raised herself in his estima- 
tion, for during the evening he was afraid that she 
could not bear her own trouble as well as she could 
sympathise with others. This belief was, however, 
dispelled by the manner in which the young girl 
subsequently deported herself. She would gladly 
have watched with her father, and allowed the young 
doctor time for rest, but this proposition he treated 
as absurd, and would not listen to it. If he had 
known that the thoughts of her father and brother 
were not the only things that troubled her, but that 
thoughts of him and his apparent churlishness had 
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deeply wounded her breast, he would probably have 
not been so prone to condemn her-weakness. But he 
knew nothing of ‘this, aud consequently could not 
appreciate her feelings. 

Now that Rowe had a few moments in which to 
rest, he gladly availed himself of the opportunity, 
and sinking into an arm-chair, he sought to calm his 
mind, and for a short time be free from disturbing 
thoughts. 

He found this no easy task, however. In his own 
mind he was somewhat anxious with regard to Cla- 
rence, although he would not let the mother or daugh- 
ter even suspect'that he had any idea that anything 
was wrong with him. The words:that Mr. Grunty had 
uttered had impressed him with the idea that he had 

through some excitement in which Clarence 
was & participant, for no such wound as that could 
of itself cause such violent ravings. He ruminated 


in vain, put the words together with all his tact; but | 


he could. find no clue, and in a short time from over- 
work, exhaustion of mind and body, he fell into a 
light sleep. 

The patient and physician still slept on, and Simon, 
wide awake, watched them both, now and then mum- 
bling some soliloquy for company's sake. 

The gray light morning appeared, the dawn 
deepened into day, and the only occupant of the sick 
chamber who was.conscious of what was passing 
around him, was the faithful Simon. 

Presently the deor opened, and Florence silently 
entered. It was wery evident that she had not slept 


much. She appeared sad and weary. A faint smile |- 
illumined her features as:she noticed Myr. Rowe, and | 


then said; . 

“ Has my father slept well, Simon’?” 

“ Yes, Miss Florence, he’s slept very well.” 

“Phat is good mews, indeed. Lam glad that the 
doctor is getting some rest ; he needs it. much,” 

“ What—morning! Miss you here? Have 
I been asleep?” ejaculated Rowe, as he hastily arose, 
vigorously rubbing his eyes. “ It. was extremely care- 
less in me,” remarked Rowe. 

“ Not careless at.all. Simon was wide awake, and 
could have aroused you had it been necessary. I am 
pleased that you have rested, for you required it.” 

“Thanks, Miss Ormsby; but you have not had 
much quiet ; I can see that by your face.” 

“I feel somewhat refreshed,” she replied ; “ but 
has Clarence come ?” 

Rowe could not answer, and he looked inquiringly 
towards Simon. 

“He has not come yet, Miss Florence,” answered 
the faithful servant. 

Florence looked frightened. 

How Rowe wished to teke her to his arms and 
calm her troubled spirit, as he saw the downcast 
look which contrasted so painfully with the merry 
smile that usually brightened those lovely features. 
He did say, however : 

“T pray you, Miss Ormsby, do not be alarmed with 
regard to him, He will be at home to-day, or, at 
enyrate I am quite sure we shall have tidings of 

im.” 

“T hope so most earnestly. 
dreadful.” 

She wanted to add: “Ifit were not for you, I 
should indeed be despondent,” but crushing the 
thought, she sighed softly, and seating herself, she 
gazed upon her father. 

The hours passed slowly away until noon. 

Clarence had not come, and Mr. Ormsby had not 
yet.awakened. Which two facts brought forth the 
wife’s grief anew ; she locked herself in her roomand 
wept bitterly, 

As the trial grew more difficult to bear, Flovence 
waxed strong in heart and mind to bear up under it. 
Her face was pale, yet wore a resigned look, She 
went about, now trying to comfort her mother, now 
watching her father, deing all. that she could, and 
urging the young doctor to assign her new tasks. 
In the middle of the afternoon Mr. Ormsby awoke. 
He glanced around, saw his daughter, and smiled 
faintly. 

“Dear papa, how do.you feel?” she said, kneeling 
by the bedside. 

“My head is hot, my throat is parched, and I am 
very cold,” he replied, in a feeble voice. 

“Oh, Mr. Rowe!” she. ejaculated in great anxiety, 
“do you think he will have a fever?” 

He came to the bedside and looked upon his patient. 
Mr. Ormsby recognised him and smiled feebly. 

The doctor’s scrutiny did not seem to satisfy him. 
Florence regarded him with wistful, eager eyes. He 
thought a moment, and then. placed his hand upon 
his patient’s head, asked him a few questions, felt 
his pulse, placed his-ear at: his side, and then arose 
with a look of doubt upon his features. 

Florence, had been watching him with her expe- 
rienced eyes, full of pent-up anxiety. She noticed 
his expression with minute earnestness, hardly dar- 
ing to question. him 


But this suspense is 


Mr. Rowe made another examination, then pre- 
pared some medicine, and gave it to his patient. It 
seemed to relieve him. 

A moment after Rowe ‘beckoned to Florence, and 
tremblingly she came across the room. He took her 
hands and impressively said : 

“Can yon be calm and trust all to me?” 

“Oh, you know I ean,” she responded, and then 
blushed at the double meaning her words conveyed. 

Rowe also felt it, but allowing no time for those 
thoughts he. continued : 

“Your father has the typhoid fever. Mark this, 
if he asks for Clarence, hurd as it may be, you must 
deceive him. If you do not you will work directly 
against me, and seriously retard his recovery.” 

By a wonderful effort she pressed back the drops 
_ trembled upon the portals of her eyes, and said 
softly: 

“Have you the slightest idea with regard to Cla- 
rence that you ask this of me?” 

“Not the least,” he answered. ‘But from your 
father’s mutterings I am constrained to believe that 
on the afternoon of the accident he and Clarence 
were together and much excited. Be strong,” he 
| cautioned, as he saw her lips.quiver, “I wish to keep 

nothing back, I would not deceive you. You can 

help me greatly. Your mother’s nerves are unstrung, 
/and you know she has not that rare quality which 
| you fortunately px self d.” 

“ But is there any danger of—oh, I cannot speak 
the word!” 

“No, no, I trust not. Oare, quietude, freedom 
from the least excitement, and good nursing will 
bring him out all right.” 

“ Oh, your words are encouraging. I will try to 
prove myself worthy of your good opinion,” she re- 
joined, dropping her eyes. 

* Your mother must be kept away from this room, 
else I will not answer for the consequences ; for it 
will take all my skill and the best auxiliaries that 
can be procured to restore your father.” 

She turned very pale, and responded» 
| “I will do all that I can to pacify my mother, but 
| she is terribly worried about Clarence. “Oh, what 
| has become of him?” she added, in heartfelt tones. 

“T hope he is safe, but do not excite your mind, 
Let me impress it upon you, that on you I place great 
dependence. You must keep your mind in a state 
, that will admit of your giving me aid.” 

“T will,” she answered, endeavourmg to smile 
through the teardrops that would gather in her vio- 
let eyes. 

* And she kept her word. A week . During 
that time she had not only exhibited great fortitude, 
but had been of incalculable helpto the young doctor, 
who was straining every nerve to save the life of the 
father of her who was dearer to him than anything 
on earth. 

That week was a terrible one in the Ormsby man- 
sion. All was silent; all spoke in subdued tones. 
All went about with a sad expression, which told of 
the heaviness of the heart within. Rowe had hope, 
but it was faint. With increasing sorrow he saw his 
patient slowly droop away. He studied, he thought, 
he prayed to heaven for inspiration that he might 
avert the terrible calamity which hung menacingly 
over them. 

It seemed as if his heart would burst when he 
gazed at Florence. The roses had faded from her 
cheeks, but her face wore an expression of resignation 
and holy trust that seemed angelic. She moved 
about like a sylph, ministering, with blanched cheek, 
to the wants of her father, and doing everything in 
her power to assist the young doctor. 

While watching her during this paiuful ordeal, his 
love increased tenfold. If it were possible it seemed 
to grow purer, and yet she knew it not. Only when 
his patient was easy, did he harbour these thoughts, 
for he needed all his power of mind and discrimina- 
tion to attend to her father, although with his vo- 
lition and versatility he would turn his mind from 
one subject to another with a rapidity that surprised 
himse 








Mrs. Ormsby had tried to be calm, but her efforts 


had availed but little. Her life hitherto had been 
one of sunshine, and it was not strange, unschooled 
as she was in grief, that the shock overpowered her. 
When allowed to see Mr. Rowe, she besieged him 
with questions which were hardly distinct, so choked 
was her utterance. 

He used every means in his power to comfort her, 
but the effect was only transient. She would look 
on the dark side instead of the bright, and by the aid 
of her imagination, she made herseli perfectly miser- 
able. By day she walked the floor of her chamber, 
sobbing bitterly. When obliged, by the demands of 
nature, to sleep, she would awake during the night, 
and again break forth in lamentation. This, of 
course, only served to increase the amount of Rowe’s 
care, and made the burden of patient, gentle, uncom- 
pleining Florence, heavier. Olerence was still ab- 





sent. Mr. Ormsby had often asked for him, but his 
| questions were evaded. 

Rowe was well aware that a change must soon 
take place, and that the change would be life or death. 
What his feelings were as he reflected upon the 
latter contingency cannot be described. He knew, 
if that should occur, that he was ruined for ever; 
people would point at him, and indirectly accuse him 
of murder. Rowe-weighed:all these facts. He knew 
the sorrow it would cause Florence; it must be 
averted for that reason alone. Then he thought of 
Mrs. Ormsby and Clarence. The latter subject was 
& prolific source of doubt, sorrow, and keen anxiety. 
He had advertised, he had called upon Dayton, but 
that gentleman was out. He had done everything to 
obtain a clue to the missing son, but all, all in vain. 

After meditating at length upon these adverse cir- 
cumstances, he would turn his mind towards his pa- 
tient, only to be again and more deeply perplexed. 

At last he saw that the.orisis was at hand. The 
fever which had developed itself with startling ra- 
pidity, was now upon.the turning point. 

Florence, not knowing aught with regard to it, was 
not tortured by the suspense which nearly drove 
Rowe distracted. 

It was life or death for his patient, sorrow or joy 
for the dear girl that stood tilere him, professional 
fame or oblivion for him. It was a trying moment. 

“Florence,” he.said, “I must now tell you; the 
fever is turning ; it is life or death.” 

“ And, oh, Charles, you will save him—my father 
—my father!” she cried, clasping his hands, and 
gazing into his face witha look of intense grief and 
wild pleading. 

He waited a moment before he answered. In that 
moment he called upon heaven to help him; then 
ing down into her face he fervently answered : 

“ By the help of heaven, Florence, I will!” 

She raised her eyes thoughtfully a moment, and 
then'with a mind keenly alive to the issue at stake, 
with wildty-beating heart, and throbbing brow, she 
watched Rowe as he moved silently about. 

He had given the last resource, the only medicine 
that he knew could have any effect. Trembling, 
and with his breast filled with conflicting emotions, 
he watched his patient. A half-hour passed of the 
deepest import to both. Another, and the suspense 
was becoming unbearable. A slight change occurred 
| in Mr. Ormsby’s looks? What didit portend? Rowe 
| bent forward and gazed upon him, his eyes almost 
starting from their sockets. Great heaven! would 
he die? Florence sat almost rigid. A few moments 
more would decide that awful question, upon which 
so much depended. Rowe dared not look at Florence ; 
his mind was almost bursting, his heart beat with 
terrible rapidity. What—oh! what would be the 
| result? The young physician bent closer, his breath 
| came in spasms, his body almost rocked to and fro— 
| he saw the change—it has passed—it is over, and 
Edgar Ormsby is saved ! 

He raised his eyes to heaven. Flerence removed 
her hands from her face. She saw the look of divine 
thankfulness that rested upon. his features, her heart 
told her that her father would live. 

Joy filled her heart, which beat with gratitude 
to heaven and her lover. She arose and moved to- 
wardshim. Their hands were clasped. 

“ Florence !” 

“ Oharles!” 

Only two little words, yet from the eyes—the win- 
dows of the soul—both read of the love which existed 
in their hearts. It needed no words, ’twas love born 
of the soul. 

“ Your father fs saved,” he said. 

* Thank heaven !” she replied, and then nestled her 
head upon the breast that had so long pined to re- 
ceive it. 

For a’ moment Rowe seemed in heaven—her father 
saved, and Florence Ormsby his promised wife. Oh, 
joy! joy! But a shadow rose o’er their hearts ; it 
clouded Florence’s face, it dimmed her lover's en- 
thusiasm; both thought and spoke that question— 
| that terrible question : 

““Where is Olarence ?” 
(To be continued.) 





AN AFFECTIONATE Huspanp.—From the door of 
my lodging Isawa woman, who had brought her hus- 
band his dinner, killed by a bullet. The first thing 
the unfeeling wretch did was to dive with his hand 
into. the bosom of his' poor wife, not to feel whether 
her heart, was still beating, but to secure her money 
and cigarettes, which they always hide in that part of 
the dress; then he carried the body away without los- 
ing time on lamentations, and I even believe that he 
lighted first acigarette.—My Diary in Mezico in 1867, 
gc. By Feliz Salm-Salm. 

Tax on CaRRIAGES.—The tax returns for the last 
, financial year show that 31,821 four-wheeled car- 
_ tiages, drawn by two or more horses, were assessed 
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in that year for the highest carriage-tax of 3/. 10s. 
each ; and'1045 were taxed at half that rate, being 
drawn by two or more ponies not exceeding 13 hands, 
and with wheels of less diameter than 30 inches. 
68,607 four-wheeled carriages, drawn by one horse, 
were taxed 2U.; and 13,881, being drawn by a pony, 
were taxed half that amount. 281 carriages with 
less than four wheels, being drawn by two or more 
horses, were taxed 2/. ; 151,390, being drawn by one 
horse, were taxed 15s.; and 31,771, being drawn by 
one pony, were taxed 10s. The total number of car- 
riages is 297,796—viz., 83,147 drawn by two horses, 
mules, or ponies, and 265,649.by one. The numbers 
are constantly increasing. The above numbers do 
not include the carriages used by carriers, nor stage 
carriages, cabs, nor carriages let for hire without 
horses. 








ADELCIA. 


BY THE 

Author of “ The Beauty of Paris,” “ Wild Redburn,” &c. 
——_~——————_ 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Epwin Hume closed the door when Adelcia had 
left the room, saying: 

“T hope I may have an opportunity to speak to you 
for a few moments undisturbed, Master Stepmore. I 
must speak quickly, too, for Adelcia must leave Step- 
more Retreat before daylight, and the sooner the 
better.” 

“Poor girl!” said the merchant, sighing heavily, 
‘*how changed are all her prospects since the sun 
went down. Itslast beams shone upon the banner of an 
approaching and greatly dreaded evil in the presence 
of Sir Otto Dare. But greatly as she feared the 
coming of that dark and bad man, perhaps she has 
as much to dread in your arrival. By my soul,” sud- 
denly he added, “I have half a mind to dispute your 
right, Edwin Hume, and bid Bertram claim the maiden 
in spite of you all—you, Otto Dare, and this unknown 
claimant. When I see the heart of this gentle girl 
thus made nothing of, trampled upon, bartered away 
by you, who claim to be her father, I tell you, man, 
I have almost resolved to defy you and laugh at 
your claims !” 

“You wrong yourself, Master Stepmore,” replied 
Edwin Hume, calmly. “ You will never violate right 
because others do so.” 

“ Sometimes I think I am all the more a simpleton 
for not doing so, Edwin Hume. But may I ask the 
name of this person to whom your oath is pledged? 
I may know him, and have some influence with him.” 

“Tt is not probable that you know him, Master 
Stepmore, as he is a noble of very high rank,” 

“No matter for that. I have known many nobles 
of very high rank in my day,” promptly replied the 
merchant. 

“T do not doubt it, sir; yet I do not think that 
you can have any influence with him. I was about 
to tell you his name, however. He to whom I am 
bound by a solemn oath to wed my daughter to his son, 
is Lewis Le Grand Gray, Duke of Trenthamdale.” 

On hearing this name, the merchant started, and 
uttered @ cry of pain and surprise. 

“ Ah, you know him ?” said Edwin Hume. 

“ And you have sworn to wed Adelcia to the son 
of that man!” exclaimed the merchant, not replying 
to the question. “Good heavens! the poor child 
prayed to be delivered from a marriage with Sir Otto 
Dare, but as dark a fate stares her in the face if she 
be wedded to a son of Lewis Le Grand Gray.” 

As the amazed merchant uttered these words, he 
covered his face with his hands and sank back upon 
the couch. 

“The son may not be so evil as the father,” re- 
‘narked Hume. 

“The son is this Lord Charles Gray of whom Ber- 
tram spoke—the very man who is now in this house, 
is he not ?” 

“Sir Bertram speaks in high praise of Lord 
Charles,” replied Hume. “ Let me speak first of the 
duke and myself. Some eighteen years ago I became 
involved in one of the many plots set afoot to liberate 
Mary of Scotland from the prison into which she 
had been cast by Elizabeth. As you were one of 
those engaged in the plot, I need not dwell upon 
the rise, progress, and failure of the plot, after two 
years of doubt, danger, and fear. I was forced to 
seek safety in instant flight from England, for the 
officers of Elizabeth were in close pursuit. I en- 
deavoured to carry my infant daughter—my only 
child with me, as the mother of the child was dead. 
During my flight towards the coast, I became con- 

vinced that the perils and hardships of my flight 
would seriously injure, if not kill her, and as I drew 
near Stepmore Retreat, I resolved to leave the child 
with you, who were well known to me by reputa- 
tion and personal description, 





“T left the child and the important casket with 
you, and succeeded in escaping from England. A 
price was set upon my head by the English queen, 
my estates confiscated, and my title, for 1 am a noble, 
abolished. 

‘“‘ Years passed on, and I remained an exile, some- 
times in the service of France, then in that of Bavaria, 
and often a prisoner of war. ‘Thus I was unable to 
return to England, especially as my life was declared 
forfeited, as a traitor to the throne. 

“ But two years ago I met the Duke of Trentham- 
dale in France—in fact, he sought me out for reasons 
of his own. I know not how he learned that I had 
a daughter, for indeed I had almost forgotten it my- 
self. But he knew it, and proposed to me to re- 
gain for my daughter the confiscated estates of her 
father, if I would agree to furnish proofs that she was 
my daughter, and bind myself by oath to make her 
the wife of his son. Upon his part also he was to 
obtain my full pardon from Queen Elizabeth for all 
past offences. 

“Master Stepmore, you have condemned my act, 
and most justly, but so weary had I become of my 
vagabond and exiled life, that I consented to the 
offer made by the duke, and bound myself to him, 
as I have said, bya solemn oath and formal contract. 

“The duke returned to England to push his suit 
with the queen for my pardon, and to obtain by 
royal clemency the restoration of my confiscated 
estates, not to me, but to my daughter, should she 
be living, and I able to prove her birth. Others had 
been placed in possession of my estates, and it was 
necessary that the proofs of her legitimacy and right 
to inherit should be plain and firm.” 

“Did you tell the duke where to find your 
daughter ?” asked the merchant. 

“I did not. I agreed to produce her when the 
pardon of the queen should have been placed in my 
hands, or proclaimed from the throne. I do not 
think that he suspects Adelcia to be my daughter. 
I do not think that he has even heardof her. Heno 
doubt learned by some means that when I fled from 
England sixteen years ago, I left an infant daughter 
somewhere in England. He is scheming, avaricious, 
and ambitious—a man whose dreams of power soar 
high. He no doubt knows the rank and lineage of my 
daughter.” 

“ May I ask,” said the merchant, “ who she is ?” 

“T do not fear to confide to you the secret,” re- 
plied Hume, gravely, and in a very gfarded tone, 
“TI desired to inform you. Indeed, it may be no 
secret now, as the casket which contained the proofs 
of her descent and birth, has fallen into the posses- 
sion of Sir Otto Dare. I am very sure, also, that if 
Sir Otto Dare has showed the contents of the casket 
to Queen Elizabeth, no pardon for my offences will 
be obtained by the Duke of Trenthamdale, nor the 
restoration of my estates to Adelcia, unless, as I sus- 
pect, he has already obtained both my pardon and the 
restoration.” 

“Ah, you suspect that the duke has already suc- 
ceeded ?” 

“T do, for if ever treachery was written upon man’s 
face it is engraved upon his. I think he means to 
betray me in some manner—both he and the queen, 
for the queen hates me bitterly for my desire to 
liberate Mary of Scotland. It may be, too, that the 
queen has consented to restore the estates to Adelcia, 
and refused to pardon me. But as I said, if Eliza- 
beth has learned the true lineage of Adelcia, instead 
of restoring my estates to her she will cast her into 
the Tower of London, and never rest until my daugh- 
ter’s head shall have been brought to the block. 

“ Now, as Sir Otto must have suspected the lineage 
of Adelcia, or he would not have sought her hand in 
marriage from you, it may be that he has kept the 
contents of the casket a secret in his own bosom, to 
be made use of when he shall have become the hus- 
band of Adelcia. 

“Thus, I suspect, first, that the duke has ob- 
tained from Queen Elizabeth the restoration of my 
estates to my daughter, without being able to tell m 
daughter's present name, or where she may be found. 

“Secondly, I suspect that Sir Otto Dare has dis- 
covered that Adelcia is of noble birth, that the duke 
has obtained a restoration of the estates, that the 
duke does not know where to find Adelcia, and that 
he; Sir Otto, has obtained from Queen Elizabeth per- 
mission to marry Adelcia Louvaine, known to the 
queen only as the adopted daughter of Master Richard 
Stepmore. 

“Therefore, while the duke seeks to find my 
daughter without my aid, or resolves only to use me 
in bringing about a marriage between her and his 
son, Sir Otto hurries to Stepmore Retreat, armed with 
royal authority to marry the adopted daughter of 
Richard Stepmore. 

“ More than a yearago I returned to England in dis- 
guise, to watch the duke, to find my daughter, and to 
take such steps as circumstances should demand. 

“The duke has been very ill for a long time, and 





no doubt his illness has crippled his exertions, but he 
has recovered——” 

“You have seen him since your return to Eng. 
land ?” 

“ Certainly, and his conversation led me to suspect 
what I have told you. I have refused to permit Adelcia 
to be made known to him in England, until I shall 
have been assured of my pardon by the queen. If 
he fulfils his part of the contract, Iam, in honour, 
bound to fulfil mine. As he would not have desired 
to wed Adelcia to his son, simply that Lord Charles 
should possess my confiscated estates, he must have 
discovered her lineage, and knowing that he will be 
able to destroy her if once he is able to identify her, 
and he will destroy her if she refuses to wed his son. 
He has only to point her out to Queen Elizabeth, and 
declare her lineage.” 

“You have not told me of this lineage. Poor 
child, it is a pity, indeed, that her birth should mark 
her as an enemy of Queen Elizabeth,” said Master 
Stepmore, in a sad voice. 

“You have heard of Duke Philip of Bavaria, who, 
in 1539, was presented to Mary, the late Queen of 
England, by command of her father, Henry VIII., as 
her intended husband ?” 

“T have heard of Duke Philip and his betrothal to 
the then Princess Mary, afterwards Mary, Queen of 
England,” replied the merchant. “It was in 1539, 
as you state, sixty years ago. He was a Pro- 
testant, Mary was a Catholic, and both he and Mary 
were very poor, sc the match was broken off.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Edwin Hume, “ Duke Philip 
of Bavaria, and Mary, daughter of Henry VIII., and 
Katherine of Arragon, loved fondly and were pri- 
vately married in 1540.” 

“You amaze me,” said the merchant. ‘ History 
does not say that they were married. And if they 
were, I do not see that their marriage had anything 
to do with the birth of Adelcia, who is not more than 
eighteen or nineteen years of age.” 

“ Bé patient, Master Stepmore, and you shall learn 
that this secret marriage is the cause of Adelcia’s 
present great peril; the cause of the Duke of Trent- 
hamdale’s desire to wed her to his son; the cause 
of Sir Otto Dare’s eagerness to make her his © wife 
Listen : 

“History does not say that Duke Philip of Bavaria 
married her who preceded Elizabeth as Queen of 
England ; but history is often a coward, at the com- 
mand of tyranny or prejudice. History does not ad- 
mit that they were betrothed ; met in private; were 
seen often in Westminster Abbey, and that Duke 
Philip was deeply infatuated with the princess, who 
at that time was very beautiful. 

“History declares that they met occasionally, 
and that though their well-known — engagement 
was broken off by the caprice of her father, King 
Henry, Duke Philip of Bavaria never married, nor 
wered another, but died single and true to Mary of 
England. 

“ History does not care to tell all. The policy of 
kings forbids that the truth shall always be chronicled 
for the eyes of the people. 

“Mary, the deceased sister of the present Queen 
of England, whose name will go down to pos- 
terity as ‘ ree 4 Queen Mary,’ was privately mar- 
ried to Duke Philip of Bavaria, and the casket we 
have lost contained clear and positive proof, as fol- 
lows : 

“ First: In 1540 Duke Philip, of Bavaria, was pri- 
vately married to Princess Mary, eldest daughter of 
Henry VIII., and afterwards, Mary, Queen of Eng- 
lend. 

“Second: From this marriage was born, in 1541, 
a son, who should have inherited the crown of Eng- 
land, but that, because of state reasons, when he was 
born his birth was kept secret by the friends of Duke 
Philip and Princess Mary. 

“Third: That upon becoming Queen of England, 
in 1553, Mary, fearing scandal; Duke Philip being 
dead, and she desirous to wed Philip of Spain, con- 
tinued to guard this important secret; and that, as 
she did, in 1554, marry Philip of Spain, she never 
dared nor wished that it should be known that she 
had been the wife of Duke Philip of Bavaria. 

“ Fourth: That the son born from the union of Mary 
and Philip of Bavaria was reared under the name of 
James Melmont, and as the son of Sir Robert Mel- 
mont; and that James Melmont, rightful Prince of 
Wales and heir to the English crown, was knighted, 
and highly honoured by the queen, his mother, and 
that, in 1561, he ed Helen Beauchamp, 
daughter of Victor Beauchamp, Earl of Beauchamp. 

Pifth : That from this union of Sir James Mel- 
mont, rightful Prince of Wales, and Lady Helen 
Beauchamp was born, in 1562, a daughter, called 
Margaret: and that this daughter, the only child of 
Sir James Melmont and Lady Helen Beauchamp, was 
wedded, in 1580, to me, and who I am you shall be 
told resently. 

“Sixth: That from this last marriage, the mar- 
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riage of the daughter of Sir James Melmont and my- 
self, was born, in 1582, Adelcia Louvaine. 

“Now with all this there is a solemn statement, in 
the writing of Queen Mary, in which she declares 
that she was privately and legally married, in 1540, 
to Duke Philip of Bavaria, and that Sir James Mel- 
mont was the sole and legitimate offspring of that 
union. Adelcia’s right to inherit from her mother, 
my deceased wife, can be easily proved.” 

“Then Adelcia is the legitimate great-grand- 
daughter of Mary Tudor, late Queen of England!” 
exclaimed the astonished merchant, though in a deep 
whisper, for the fact was a perilous one to all who 
might knowit. “Adelcia is therefore the grand-niece 
of Queen Elizabeth!” 

“She is by legitimate descent and by right of 
birth more than simply the grand-niece of Elizabeth,” 
replied Edwin Hume, in a carefully guarded voice, 
and a tone of deep solemnity. ‘“ Adelcia is by right 
of birth entitled to. be queen of England, and the in- 
dubitable proofs of that fact were in the lost casket!” 

“Then indeed she is lost also, if Elizabeth has 
seen those proofs,” saidMaster Stepmore. 

“ Ah, of late I have thought it might be that Adel- 
cia was descended from the unfortunate Mary of 
Scotland, whom in form and feature she so greatly 
resembles. Whence arises this remarkable resem- 
blance ?” 

“ You forget that Mary of Scotland and Mary of 
England were cousins, Master Stepmore,” replied Ed- 
win Hume. “From that fact this great family re- 
semblance is readily accounted for.” 

“ Very true,” said the merchant. “But why did 
you who married the legitimate granddaughter of 
Queen Mary of England, never assert the right of 
your wife, the mother of Adelcia, to succeed Mary 
on the throne.” 

“My wife,the mother of Adelcia, was terrified by 
the fate of Lady Jane Grey, whom Queen Mary, had 
beheaded for advancing claims to the throne. She 
bound me by oath when I became her husband never 
to attempt to prove her claims to fill the throne. 
Besideg, I always believed that the rightful heir to 
the crown of Henry VIII. was the unfortunate Mary 
Stuart of Scotland. 

“My wife died soon after Adelcia was born, and 
on her death-bed I promised never to attempt to 
make our daughter queen of England.” 

“ Then the evidence contained in the casket should 
have been destroyed,” said the merchant. : 

“ Alas, that it should have been so carefully pre- 
served, perhaps to destroy the life of the gentle 
maiden so dear tome. The secret has leaked out. 
The duke undoubtedly knows it; Sir Otto Dare 
certainly knows it ; Queen Elizabeth may have dis- 
covered it. Yes, Adelcia must fly at once from Step- 
more Retreat, fly from England. Poor child! the 
great-granddaughter of a queen! a queen herself by 
right of descent—a dove for rapacious hawks to 
seize and devour! But, sir, since you have told me 
so much, will you tell me who you are?” 

“Master Stepmore, why should I give you but half- 
confidence?” replied Edwin Hume. “Let me first 
state that I have no fear that you will ever betray 
my confidence in your honour. The child of Mary 
of England was concealed from his birth, nor was it 
ever known except to a few faithful friends of Mary 
and Duke Philip that Mary had borne achild. The 
daughter of that child was reared by my father 
under the name of Margaret, and as the child of some 
distant kinsman. As she grew up we loved and 
were wedded. No doubt my father had it in view to 
place Margaret upon the throne, should a fitting op- 
portunity ever occur, but he died suddenly, a few 
days after I became the husband of Adelcia’s mo- 
ther. I am one of those who lost their all in endea- 
vouring to free Mary of Scotland. My true name is 
Edgar Sheldon, once Earl of Hereford. But the title 
has been abolished by the vindictive Elizabeth, and 
the estates confiscated and shared among her friends.” 

“My lord,” began the merchant. 

But the exiled and outlawed earl checked him by 
saying: 

“Give me no title, Master Stepmore. Call me 
Edwin Hume. Now you have been told all that we 
have time to speak of now. I beg that you will hasten 
my daughter’s preparations for immediate flight to the 
north of England and thence into Scotland, whence 
she can readily escape to France. I will join her on 
the way if possible. Had I suspected that Sir Otto 
had robbed you of the casket I would have attacked 
him as he crossed the ford, and either have slain him 
or forced a confession from him. I know well why 
he first visited Stepmore Retreat, and when I have 
time I will tel] you. 

“Explain to Sir Bertram that I must continue to 
appear as his esquire. His judgment is good, far be- 
yond his years, and he seems tothink highly of Lord 
Charles Gray. He may be deceived, however, and 
yet Adelcia must have some powerful protector as 
she hastens towards Scotland. I must remain to re- 


cover the contents of the casket,if possible. Perhaps 
Sir Otto has them with him. 

“But go bid Adelcia to make what hasty prepara- 
tion she can——” 

“What if Sir Otto Dare arrive with the mandate 
of the queen?” asked the merchant. 

“ He will not come before morning, unless he comes 
alone. If he dare do that, and were armed with ten 
times the tyranny of Elizabeth, he should repent his 
coming,” replied the outlawed earl, sternly. ‘ You 
have fleet horses, I hope, Master Stepmore ?” 

“T am but a retired merchant, Edwin Hume—since 
I must call you so—and yet there are in my stables 
as excellent horses as may be found in all England.” 

“So I have often heard Sir Bertram say, Master 
Stepmore, and it is well for us. It may be that Sir 
Otto will make immediate pursuit, and if he be armed 
with the queen’s authority, he will press horses and 
men at his pleasure into his service.” 

“T will see that he shall find no horses to seize at 
Stepmore Retreat,” replied the merchant. “I fear 
lest he should be lurking somewhere near, and may 
observe the departure of Adelcia.” 

“That is a risk we must meet; though, as the 
night is very dark, her going may be made very se- 
cret. I will seek Sir Bertram myself.” 

“One moment, Hume,” said the merchant, rising 
and taking up his crutch and staff, and then laying 
his thin hand upon the earl’s powerful arm. “I have 
no doubt that Sir Bertram has attended to the needs 
of the wounded companion of his friend, and is now 
in the dining-hall with Lord Charles. We will go 
thither together and see this young lord—oh! you 
‘wear armour under this ragged dress,” added the 
merchant, as his fingers recognised the presence of a 
coat of linked mail under the tattered sleeve of the 
earl. “Your garments are wet, and you must be 
famished-——” 

“No matter for that, Master Stepmore. If priva- 
tion and hardship could have made an end of me, I 
should have been dead yearsago. Lean upon me, 
sir, and we will go look to preparations for flight.” 

They left the room, and had not gone far along the 
hall when a door opened quickly, and Sir Bertram 
appeared walking towards them. He perceived them 
instantly, and exclaimed : 

“Ah, I was just coming to lead you to Lord 
Charles, father. Come, he is here in the dining-hall. 
I have told him in what a strait we are, and, as I 
knew he would, he has pledged his word as a gen- 
tleman, nobleman, and friend, to do all he can to aid 
us.” 

“Have we time to spare to speak to him?” asked 
the merchant of the disguised earl. 

“Oh, I have told him all!” interrupted Sir Ber- 
tram, “If there be need of haste tell me what to do.” 

“Come with us and introduce us to Lord Charles ; 
but remember that—but I will whisper this in your 
ear, Bertram,” said Master Stepmore, who then 
whispered to his son the true name and rank of his 
companion, adding, “remember that he is to appear 
to Lord Charles as he has hitherto—your esquire and 
attendant.” 

Sir Bertram was surprised on learning the rank of 
the man who had so long served him in a menial 
capacity, and for a moment could only gaze at the 
disguised earl in wonder. 

The latter, perceiving his surprise, whispered : 

“ All this will be explained very soon, Sir Bertram. 
Hasten, and introduce your father to Lord Charles, 
who is unwilling to confide Adelcia to the young 
lord’s care until he has spoken with him.” 

Sir Bertram made no reply, but returned towards 

the room from which he had just appeared, think- 
ing: 
S So Adelcia is the daughter of an earl, an out- 
lawed earl, it is true, but nevertheless, an earl; and 
I, who thought to be her husband, am but a trades- 
man’s son! She is lost to me now, I fear, for if she 
escapes from England, she will forget simple Sir 
Bertram, and wed some great foreignlord. Perhaps 
her father has already betrothed her to some titled 
man, whose only worth is his descent and purse. 
No matter. I shall beno less devoted in her service, 
if only to save her from the ruffianly Sir Otto.” 

With these thoughts flashing painfully through his 
brain, the young knight conducted his father and 
the disguised earl into the presence of Lord Charles. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Tue reader will remember that upon parting from 
Reuben Maybold, Sir Blaize spurred away rapidly, 
being eager to overtake his patron, Lord Charles. 

Sir Blaize had in his time been an accomplished 
rider, but his great corpulence made his seat in the 
saddle no light burden both to his horse and himself, 
and years had passed since he had pushed a horse to 
his full speed, as he did upon leaving Maybold. 

He had not ridden far, therefore, when he lost his 





poise in the saddle, and pitched headlong to the ground, 





his right foot passing clear through the stirrup as he 
endeavoured to recover his equilibrium. 

At the moment of the accident his steed was bound- 
ing along at full speed, infuriated by the fierce spur- 
ring of his rider, and as the weighty and unwieldly 
form of the knight plunged towards the earth, the af- 
frighted animal sprang onward with redoubled speed, 
dragging Sir Blaize after him. 

It was fortunate for Sir Blaize that the accident 
happened just before he was perceived by Lord 
Charles and his party, as has been related, or a few 
more moments of his perilous plight would have 
beaten the last spark of life out of him. 

As it was he was almost in an unconscious state, 
and was so when he was carried into Stepmore Re- 
treat. 

Lord Charles had changed his mind very soon 

after he left his four followers to take care of the 
wounded man, and ridden back to meet them, think- 
ing: 
“ Perhaps, after all I had better be with him as he 
is taken to Stepmore Retreat. The fellow has been 
of use to me sometimes, though he forced his com- 
pany upon me in this affair somewhat. As it is, his 
being wounded will add interest to my visit and serve 
as an introduction. Indeed I was ata loss for a reason 
to give Master Stepmore for visiting him; but now I 
have an excellent one, and one which will enable me to 
remain at Stepmore Retreat for severaldays. It will 
be very strange, indeed, if during that time I do not 
have many opportunities to speak with the fair Adel- 
cia and win her love. That is, if she be half so fair, 
pure and artless as Sir Bertram delighted to dwell 
upon as he spoke of her to me.” 

Lord Charles hummed a gay and sparkling air as 
he rode back to meet his followers, for he felt sure 
that he was upon the eve of having a delightful cam- 
paign of love-making and love-triumph, with one of 
whose charms he had heard so much. 

He cared not a whit for any law of friendship or 
morality, if any stood between him and his selfish 
ends. It was as nothing to him that the man whose 
happiness he was deliberately seeking to destroy, 
had saved his life, had been his companion and friend, 
and in the operness of his noble character, had con- 
fided to him his secret hopes. Lord Charles plumed 
himself upon the cunning he had so successfully 
used in overwhelming the stately reserve with 
which Sir Bertram had ever guarded the name of 
Adelcia Louvaiue, and smiled as he thought how he 
had excelled in inventing a love affair of his own, 
and, by false confidence, led Sir Bertram to speak 
frankly of the secret love he had felt for Adelcia for 
many @ year, and to dilate upon her beauty and in- 
nocence. 

Beauty was never rare in England, but ever since 
Henry VIII. had worn the English crown, innocence 
had become something which evil men sought to 
destroy. The reign of Elizabeth was no less evil and 
dissolute than that of her father, at least as regards 
the manners and morals of her courtiers. 

Reared from his youth amid the atmosphere of 
such a court, and of an evil nature from his infancy, 
it was no wonder that Lord Charles Gray of our 
story, was &@ young man of the smallest conscience 
imaginable, and already renowned for his callousness 
of heart. 

Weary of the life and pleasures of the court, and 
aware that his father, the Duke of Trenthamdale, 
had it in mind to wed him to someone, though Lord 
Charles knew not and indeed cared not whom, he had 
no sooner gained the confidence of Sir Bertrain than 
he resolved to visit Stepmore Retreat as a gay di- 
version. His brain was also fired by the reports he 
had heard of the beauty and virtue of Adelcia Lou- 
vaine, and especially by the portrait partially depic- 
turing those much lauded charms. 

So the whole affair was to be a mere pleasure ex- 
cursion for our gay young lord, and he chanted a 
lively ditty as he rode back and met his followers 
bearing the still insensible body of Sir Blaize. 

Carew and the others had readily constructed a 
rude litter, and upon this Sir Blaize lay, bruised and 
groaning, wholly unconscious of all that was going 
on around him. 

“TI thought it best, Carew, to ride back and accom- 
pany you,” said Lord Charles, as he met the party. 
“*]T rode far enough to see that we were not far from 
Stepmore Retreat, however. Sotramp fast, men, and 
let us have the poor gentleman on a good bed as soon 
as possible.” 

It was long after dark when they arrived at 
the avenue gate of the merchaut’s mansion, where, 
under the orders of Sir Bertram, who had hastened 
to meet his supposed friend, as we have told, the 
wounded man was carried into the house and placed 
upon a couch, where he was left in the hands of 
Carew with every attendance he needed. 

Lord Charles had met the frank and cordial greet- 
ing of Sir Bertram with a fictitious warmth totally 
foreign to his cold and treacherous nature He was 
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greatly amazed and chagrined to find the noble- 
hearted young' knight at Stepmore Retreat, especially 
as he had firmly believed him far away in Ireland, 
to which country orders for Sir Bertram’s detention 
there Lord Charles had managed to have dispatched. 

His evident amazement and well-concealed vexa- 
tion were supposed by Sir Bertram to be glad sur- 
prise at meeting a beloved friend who had saved his 
life, and Lord Charles was too skilled in reading 
characters not to perceive that Sir Bertram had not 
the slightest suspicion of the motive of his visit. 

“Come, my friend,” were the words of Sir Bertram, 
as soon as the wants of the wounded man had been 
looked after, “ you are famished no doubt—I wonder 
that your dress bears so few signs of travel over our 
dusty roads. But you have the art of preserving @ 
fine appearance, know. Letus goto the dining-hall 
at once, for I have a great favour to ask you, and 
really I think your coming at this time providential.” 

He passed his arm through that of his treacherous 
companion and together they entered the supper- 
room of the mansion, where Sir Bertram with hospit- 
able haste at once busied himself in attending to the 
wants of his guest. 

Lord Charles began to invent some plausible tale, 
to account for his presence in the vicinity ; but Sir 
Bertram checked him instautly, saying, in the hearty 
tones of unsuspecting friendship: 

“There—enough of that! No matter how it has 
happened that you are here, my dear friend. You 
are here; and Lam happy indeed that you are. I 
am talking very rapidly, I know, but there is great 
cause for my haste. Leave the room,” he added, 
turning to the servants, who had hurried to serve 
the young lord—their eyes and ears wide open to 
hear all that might be said. 

The servants at once obeyed ; and Sir Bertram— 
after closing the door—séated himself near his friend, 
who was making rapid amends for a long fast, and 
also wondering how long it weuld be before the 
famous beauty of Stepmore Retreat would make her 
appearance. He wondered, too, why Sir Bertram 
was in complete armour even to his helmet; but 
thought: 

“ Ah, this, vain fellow wishes to dazzle the rustic 
maid with the glittering panoply of war, so he actu- 
ally wears his armour as an evening dress. That is a 
merry jest to tell of him at court!” 

But he had no time to think in silence, for Sir Ber- 
tram began immediately to speak rapidl 

“ While you eat, my lord, I will talk. I will make 
no ceremony with you fe 

“None at all—none at all,” cried Lord Charles. “I 
have often shared your mess yonder in Ireland, and 
devoured more than my share, while you entertained 
me with stories of—ah, as Llive, 1 forget her name.” 

“Of Adelcia?” said Sir Bertram. 

“ Yes, Adelcia! so it was,” chimed in Lord Charles 
—and wondering if Adelcia were not, at that moment. 

adorning her rustic beauty to please the eye of a lord, 
“T ought to have remembered the name, my dear 
Bertram, but in fact I can remember but one name— 
one beautiful and beloved name—the name of all 
names—Berenice! the name of my betrothed, you 
kuow. By the way, I am in hope of being soon 
married to her, my dear Bertram, and I trust your 
love affair is progessing as well with—ah! what is 
the name? Oh, Adelcia Lou—lou—lou—something. 
Bah! my memory serves me a scurvy trick.” 

* Adelcia Louvaine, my lord. I am delighted to 
hear that you are about to wed the noble lady of 
whom you said so much to me in Ireland.” 

“Oh, I would never have been so free with you, 
my friend, had I not—I know not why—conceived a 
most ardent and eternal friendship for you. You 
saved my life——” 

“Do not speak of that——” 

“Then you were freuk and generous too, Bertram, 
and I am only sorry that [ have it not in my power 
to prove to you how grateful I am.” 

“ Under any other circumstances, my lord 

“Come, my dear Bertram, why call me ‘my lord,’ 
when no oneis near. Call me Charles,” said the 
young hypocrite, gaily. 

“Thanks, my lord,” replied Sir Bertram, “ but I 
cannot forget that you are far above me in rank. 
But I was about to say that, under any other cir- 
cumstances, I would not presume upon the friendship 
with which you honour me, toask of you avery great 
favour.” 

“This is very strange,” thought Lord Charles. 
‘He speaks in a tone as hesitating as that of a bash- 
ul lover, or of a man wanting to borrow money. He 
certainly can’t wish to borrow, for it is said his 
father is one of the richest merchants in England. 
A great favour! What is heat? Perhaps he de- 
sires to be introduced to my set at court. That must 
be it. Iam at your service, my friend,” he added, 
aloud. 

Sir Bertram arose, and, opening each door, looked 
put into the hall and adjoining room, listened, closed 
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the doors; and, returning to Lord Charles, whis- 
pered: 

“T wish to ask of you, my lord, a very great fa- 
vour, and it concerns Adelcia.” 

“ Bertram!” mentally exclaimed Lord Charles ; 
“has he scented a rat already? is he jealous of my 
coming? Perhaps he fears I may make an im- 
pression upon her susceptible heart, and desires that 
I shall take an oath not to enterthe lists against him !” 

“As I said, my friend, I am at your service,” he 
replied, bowing. 

“Task you, my lord, to: take her under your pro- 
tection for a few days.” 

“Certainly,” cried Lord Charles, amazed as well 
as delighted at hearing this unexpected request. 
“As long as you like. And much longer than you 
like,” he added in thought. “Ihave never seen her, 
but I shall be happy to be of any service to her and 
you.” 

“Tt is necessary that Adclcia should fly from Step- 
more Retreat. I need not waste time in explaining 
to you why, as Adelcia will probably inform you.” 

“ Certainly, certainly. Go on,” said Lord Charles, 
blandly, though he was upon thorns of wonder at 
what he imagined his good luck. 

“T am yet unable to say in what direction you are 
to act as her escort, if you consent.” 

“ Of course I consent, my dear friend, to anything 
by which I may serve you,” exclaimed Lord Charles. 
“Am I not indebted to you for my very life? Con- 
sent, indeed! I should be a beast were I to refuse 
to imperil my life for one who rescued me from those 
human-tigers of the Irish bogs.” 

“ Such are his own inflated ideas of debts of grati- 
tude,” thought Lord Charles, “and no doubt he would 
act them out to the death.” 

“T am deeply gratified to you, my lord, for this 
promise, Adelcia Louvaine is to me far more pre- 
cious than life.” 

“Of course. It is thus I think of my beloved Bere- 
nice,” said Lord Charles. 

“Circumstances make it imperative for Adelcia to 
fly from this house to-night.” 

“To-night! Did you say to-night ?” 

“Yes, my lord, and towards the north of England 
—to Scotland, in fact.” 

“To-night, and to Scotland!” mentally exclaimed 
Lord Charles. “ Did I set out from London to visit 
Scotland? Whatachange of scene! I expected to 
be making triumphant love among the rosy bowers 
of Stepmore Retreat, and it seems if I make love, I 
must make it in the saddle, or in the wilds of Scot- 
land. Well, it will be a pastime, an adventure, and 
—but I should like to see this maiden, first. It may 
be that she is not so fair as her fame and portrait 
make her.” 

“If your lordship has anything in view with which 
this charge may clash,” remarked Sir Bertram, as he 
observed the thoughtfulness of his companion, “I 
withdraw my request.” 

“T assure you, my dear Bertram, that if I had a 
hundred with which it might clash, I would be ready 
and eager to serve you,” replied Lord Charles. “ But 
as it ia, very fortunately, I have idle time upon my 
hards between now and my intended marriage with 
Lady Berenice, and I eagerly seize a chauce to kill 
the tedious days which must intervene before I can 
call her my own for ever.” 

“You are ready, then, to serve me in this matter ?” 

“Perfectly, and indeed eager to do so,” replied 
Lord Charles. 

“Then I will hasten to inform my father, who may 
speak more definitely than I can at present. I wished 
first to obtain your consent to befriend us—all has 
come upon us very suddenly. Wait here a moment, 
and I will soon return with my father,” and having 
said this, Sir Bertram left the room to meet Master 
Stepmore and the outlawed earl in the hall, as has 
been told, and soon returned to Lord Charles, who 
had been solacing himself with Master Stepmore’s 
rare old wine. 

As he set down his empty glass, Sir Bertram re- 
turned, followed by his father and the earl. 

The young lord, well aware that he had a part to 
play before Master Stepmore, of whose great sagacity 
he had heard, instantly assumed an air of modest 
merit, arose and bowed gracefully to the merchant, 
as Sir Bertram said: 

“Lord Charles, this is my father, who desires to be 
introduced to you, and to thank you for the friendship 
with which you have honoured us.” 

Lord Charles felt a chill of fear, of he knew not 
what, course through his veins, as his eyes met the 
keen and steady gaze of the aged merchant. It had 
been no light trial of his nerves to meet, unabashed, 
the clear and honest eyes of Sir Bertram, and to know 
that he was plotting against him a deadly and infa- 
mous wrong ; but there was asubtler power in the gaze 
of the experienced father, which caused a great quak- 
ing in his heart. 

The disguised earl, at whom Lord Charles had not 





glanced, felt the hand of the merchant tremble vio- 
lently, as Master Stepmore leaned upon his arm, but 
knew nothing of the cause of this emotion; the ear], 
too, had his own strong reasons for thinking only of 
his daughter, as he studied the face and manner of 
the man to whom he had betrothed that daughter, 
without ever having seen him. 

Still, the earl afterwards remembered how the thin 
and wasted hand of the invalid merchant trembled 
upon his arm, as-he gazed for the first time upon the 
face of Lord Charles Gray. 

“ Aye, it is his son,” thought Richard Stepmore, 
while bitter thoughts of the past, and of his-early life, 
flashed through his mind. “ Itis, indeed, hisson—eye, 
lip and brow. I did not think I should ever ask a 
favour of his son. Unlike his father, too, for he seems 
modest and frank. It may be # mask—all'men wear 
them, more or less. But Bertram esteems him, I 
should. not permit my dislike of his father to make 
me ready to suspect the son. Bertram says Lord 
Charles is deeply in love, too, with some fair maiden of 
noble birth—betrothed, in fact. We:must.trust some- 
one. It is but for a short time, too.. As\soon ag-Adel- 
cia shall have crossed the Scottish border, her father, 
or I, or Bertram will be with her again.” 

Master Stepmore had potent. reasons for hating and 
mistrusting Lord Charles Gray ; not because of any- 
thing the young lord had done against him, for he and 
Lord Charles had never met until now; but for rea- 
sons which will be developed as we progress in tliis 
tale. Nor did the merchant know aught against the 
fair and honourable reputation of the young lord, ex- 
cept that he was the son of a man who had greatly 
wronged him many years before. 

Still, the merchant remembered that this handsome 
young man stood between his own long cherished 
hopes, and the happiness of his beloved son; and it 
might have been that the hate he had nourished 
against Duke Lewis, of Trenthamdale, for many 
years, flamed in his eyes as he studied the face of 
Lord Charles. 

“My son says you are his bosom friend, my lord,” 
remarked the merchant, “and that.as such you,have 
consented to take charge of a young lady for a few 
days.” 

“True, Master Stepmore,” replied Lord Charles, 
bowing. “It is true also that I should remain near 
my wounded friend, Sir Blaize Thornleigh, yet I am 
sure that you will see that all is done for him. that I 
might be able to do, and indeed more than I could 
1 »” 


“ Ah,” interrupted Master Stepmore, “Sir Blaize 
shall receive every attention. You term the wounded 
knight your friend. I trust that you in nothing imitate 
Sir Blaize, if half that be reported of him be true. 
Tis said that he is a desperate gamester, a mere 
hanger-on of the rich and titled, of as light a charac- 
ter as was his mother, as careless.of public opinion 
as his father.” 

“You seem well acquainted with court scandal, 
Master Stepmore,” replied Lord Charles, in some sur- 
prise, and wondering if it were. possible: that tlris 
retired merchant had ever heard of any of the many 
scandals connected with the name of Lord Charles 
Gray. “But Sir Blaize is no friend. of mine, in. the 
true sense of the word. He was.once my tutor, and.as 
you say, a hanger-on of my father’s. I met hima 
day or two ago,.and he forced himself upon me-——”” 

“Say no more, my lord. Lam indeed happy to hear 
you deny that Sir Blaize is your friend. I will see 
that he receives every attention, and that he be 
speeded on his way from Stepmore Retreat as soon 
as he can depart. I do not like the man, I tell you 
frankly, and I advise all young men who have any 
character to lose to shun him, and all like him. But 
to the matter before us. It is all important. that my 
adopted daughter hasten northward under the escort 
of someone whose rank shall protect her from insult 
or annoyance. You have some followers, I believe, 
with you, my lord.” 

“T have four, Master Stepmore.” 

“Let them accompany you, my lord, I will 
strengthen the escort with three or four serving-nen 
of my own. Make what haste you can to reach—the 
name of the town escapes my mind, Hume,” added the 
merchant, addressing the disguised earl. 

“ Dumfries, sir,” replied the latter, in the respect- 
ful tone of a servant. 

“ Aye, Dumfries.” continued the merchant. “ I will 
give you written instructions; my lord, presently, that 
there may be no mistake. And now I pray you finish 
your meal, while I see to preparations for departure. 
Bertram, my son, will you and Hume attend to pro- 
viding horses, while I speak with Adelcia. 

With these words, Master Stepmore left the roem, 
accompanied by Sir Bertram and the disguised earl. 

(To be continued.) 


Tue Indian papers announce that Mr. T. T. Cooper, 
the Thibetan explorer, has been compelled to give 
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up his bold undertaking’ of penetrating into India | being exceedingly fragile would scarcely be suitable 


from China, jast when he had almost accomplished 
it. When last,heard of by the China papers, he was 
lying sick at the house of the Roman Catholic Bishop 
at Tatsian-loo, 





FACETIA, 

IMITATE THE Moon.—If you ara a wise man you 
will treat the World as the Moon treats it. Show it 
only one side of yourself, seldom show yourself too 
much at a time, and let what you show be calm, cool, 
and polished. But look at every side of the World.— 
Punch, 

DELICACY. 

Young Swell: “ We won't go down Conduit-street, 
for I haven’t paid my tailor his Christmas bill yet, 
and if he should see me he might feel embarrassed.” 
— Punch. 

A CURE FOR THE STREET CRGAN PLAGUE. 


Thanks to the exertions of benevolent Mr. Punch, 
street organs may be silenced now more easier than 
formerly. Still it is not always pleasant to rush out 
of one’s study, and get a big thick stick, and strut 
jnto the street, some half-score of times a day, to 
send away the miscreants who get pennies from your 
neighbours for worrying your life out. So we are 
very glad to see this scrap of news from Florence: 

‘A Bill has been brought into the Italian Chamber 

to prevent the exportation of boys for organ-grind- 
ing.” 
‘What to do with our street criminals? This is | 
one of the momentous questions of the day. Well, 
then, why not “export” them, in sareenes St the 
Italian organ-fiends imported here? If y per- 
sists in sending us street-brigands, who rob us of 
our comfort, to say nothing of our coppers, why 
should we not retaliate by shipping her a cargo of 
our scoundrelly garotters? A hint to this effect 
would surely expedite the Bill to which we have 
alluded; and perhaps our Foreign Secretary will be 
so good.as, to convey the hint by the next. post to 
Vlorence.—Punch. 


Tue fishmongers have been “going it.” They 
entertained the bishops the other night, who seemed 
quite at their ease—possibly because both hosts and 
guests lived upon the produce of the Sees! (seas). 
Tomahawk. : 

A CLINCHER. 

A good story, which has been afloat.in. the City 
for years past, is about to be brought to. the test of 
the witness box. It is said that a noted. promoter, 
liquidator, and ‘* wrecker” of companies, called one 
morning upon the secretary of an insurance vflice,. 
and offered him terms for his assistance in smashing 
up his own office. The secretary was naturally taken 
aback by this “form of proposal,” but remembering 
that, being in his private room, there were no wit- 
nesses, he mastered his indignation, and invited the 
enterprising financier to call nextday, when they 
night enter upon the question more at length. The 
proposition was accepted; but wlien the wrecker 
entered the secretary's private room the next morn- 
ing, and repeated his proposition in detail, he was 
not aware that a couple of short-hand writers were 
concealed in a cupboard by the. fireplace, and that 
they took verbatim notes of his highly interesting 
observations. The proposition was not accepted ; 
but its high-minded author, so the story runs, was 
made acquainted with the trick played upon him, and 
enjoined to be a little more careful for the future. 
Possibly, before many days have elapsed, we shall 
hear on oath whether the story is true or apocryphal. 
— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 





} 


for clothing, although for many of the hundred and 
one fancies of our female friends it may be found of 
use; the size, however, is limited, the largest samples 
being only 14 to 2 feet long, and as many inches 
broad. The specimen will be placed in the Society’s 
Museum.” 

The idea of any man, with eyes in his head, being 
afraid that, “ bonnet” material, between one and 
two feet long, was too limited in sizefor use! Why, 


a leaf two feet long by two inches in breadth, would 
supply at least a dozen bonnets of the present style. 


Tux WeatuER.—The continued rain which has 
fallen to our lot lately has given a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction in certain quarters. We may however 
record that the cab interest regards it as particularly 
fare-weather.—Fun. v* 


“ WEAVY WET ”—WITHOUT DOUBT. 





Sir,—I lately had occasion to wait at Camden-road 
Station. It was pouring with rain to such a tune | 
that the officials on the platform were unanimous in 
exclaiming, “ Cwt Rain! Cwt Rain!!” In the in-| 
terests of science I made a note of the fact. Deal | 
with it as you may see fit.—Yours, SOAKED. 

(“Soaked?” Just so. This is a sad case—the | 
porters merely did their duty by stating that it was | 
a “Kew Train.”)—Fun. 

A GLOOMY PRospgct.—We see advertised “ Self | 
Raising Flour’—self-raising wheat will no doubt 
shortly follow, and what will become of the farming 
interest then ?—Fun. 


GOVERNMENT OF THOUGHT. 
Nz’eR dwell on wrongs or sorrows brought, 
On ills that follow in thy train, 
Ne’er venture forth thy spleen or wrath, 
But deem it sin e’er to-complain ; 





Tho’ all may seem to goad thee sore, 
And charge thee that thou hast not done, 
Weigh well thy thoughts, e’en o’er and o’er, 
Prepare thy words with cautious tongue. 


One hasty thought pronounced will cause 
A bosom e’er to smart and pain, 
Know that thy word when once it falls, 
Drops ne’er to be recalled again. 
A moment give your calm attention, 
A minute be not rash in haste, 
Too late! you find the wrong oft brought on 
+ By little words put out of fs 


Govern thoughts that ever rushing 





Fast from hearts’ deep hidden stream, 

Soothing kindly or heavily crushing 
Onward fast to actions spring. 

Let tongue and thought together measure 
Out their winding, treacherous way, 

Let neither give the world displeasure, 
With care proceed—and love their sway. 


Govern with chords of sweet affection 
Thoughts which need our every care, 

Thoughts which make the soul perfection, 
Springing up from. everywhere ; 

Thoughts cheering through our earthly part, 
That lay our cares and sufferings low ; 

That heal the hasty froward heart, 
And bid it.e’er with fondness glow. : 

Gro. C. Swain, 





GEMS. 


Tue friend that hides from us our faults is of less 
service to us than the enemy that upbraids us with | 


Brrps OF A FEATHER.—Whena man has feathered | them. 


his nest you will generally find that he also plumes 
himself upon it. How true is it therefore that “ riches 
take unto themselves wings.”—/un. 


SCIENTIFIC NONSENSE, 

Philosophers are always destitute of common sense. 
They walk along, nose in air, gazing at the stars, 
and tumble into the wells, in which truth is prover- 
bially resident. Scientific men are in some respects 
like philosophers. Wrapt in theirspeculations, they 
forget to note the plain facts which lie before them. 
An instance of this shortsightedness is afforded by 
the last meeting of the Royal Botanic Society, at 
which, according to the report— 

“Mr. W. Sowerby exhibited a ‘ bonnet’ from 
Jamaica, made of a-most. novel material, which is 
said to be the skin of the leaf of the Indian dagger 
plant. Mr. Sowerby has found, by microscopical 
examination, that the substance agreed in structure 
with the cutiele of the ‘ Yucca,’ and he thought 
most probably it was derived from some species of 
that — The material has the appearance of 
glazed tissue paper, or even thin wood shavings, 
naturally white, but may be dyed anv colour: but 


| 


, 


Wuat we hope or fear may not come topass. No 
human scheme can be so accurately projected, but | 
some little circumstance intervening may spoil it. 

He that hath pity on another man’s sorrow shall | 
be freée from it himself ; and he that delighteth in and | 
scorneth the misery of another, shall at one time or ' 
another fall into the same gulf. 

Reposebeautifies the heart and adorns the life. Itis | 
to labour what the shadow is to the sun. It is there’ 
one will find the views of nature sparkling and pure, | 
if he finds them at all. 

A man’s troubles are born and grow with him; | 
by habit he becomes able to endure them. They | 
who go out of the common track to speculate upon | 
happiness, not only have, but deserve, a larger share | 
of misfortune than'they who keep on the well-known , 
beaten track, contented with being moderately happy. | 

| 


AngcpoTg oF Pius IX.—The Pope’s sense of 
humour is proverbial in Rome, and he gave a good 
example of it the other day to the corporation of 
bakers, who asked an audience of him, in order to 


remonstrate against the new and excellent public 
oven established by Colonel Blumenstilil, and which 
supplies far better bread, on much lower terms, to 
the people, being made by machinery, and of corn 
bought wholesale and sold honestly. This inter- 
ference with the dishonest gains of the Roman bakers, 
who have long enjoyed a monopoly, was, although 
a great popular benefit, a grievous injury in their 
eyes. “Holy father,” said the spokesman, “it is 
very hard on us ; we have worked so long for the 
public benefit.” (‘“ Abbiamo tanto faticato per il bene 
publice.”) “E troppo vero, figlio mio,” replied the 
Pope. “Adesso -e tempo che si repose un po’, e 
lasciare faticare gli altri,” (It is quite true, my son. 
It is high time you rested a little, and let other people 
work.) 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


ORANGE WINE.—Take 160 Seville oranges ; pare 
one half of them so thin as to take off the yellow or 
outer skin without any of the white part ; put it into 
a pan, and pour two gallons of boiling water upon it, 
and cover it with athick cloth for twenty-four hours. 
Pare the remaining half as you would an apple, and 
take off all the white that may be left upon the fruit 
with the finger and thumb, soas to leave nothing but 
the pulp behind, which must be squeezed in any con- 
venient way into a strainer to extrac the juice. Let 
the remaining pulp be well washed in lukewarm 
water, so as to get out as much juice and mucilage as 
possible; and when this is done, add 401b. of Joaf sugar 
and 201b. of white moist, to the juice and infusion of 
the thin peel, and as much of the washing of the pulp 
as is necossary to dissolve the sugar; put it into the 
cask and fill up with the remainder. It will be neces- 
sary, after the cask is filled, to return the whole into 
a tub, and mix one gallon more of water or rinsings 
of the pulp with it, in order to have some liquor to 
fill up what is wasted by fermentation, which must 


| be done every day. No more sugar is required. When 
| the fermentation has stopped (which will be known 


by the cessation of the hissing noise), the cask should 
be bunged up for six months, atthe end.of which the 
wine may be bottled. 


—_—_—_—_—— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE Devon Times records the recent death of Agnes 
Holman, aged 102, at Whitchurch, Devon. 

Tue telegraph isa failure in Mexico. The people 
steal the wires as fast as they are put up. 

Simm CHARLES Fox says he is of opinion that a 
tunnel under the Mersey can be constructed for 
100,0002. 

Sir WATER Scott having been born on the 15th 
of August, 1771, it is proposed to celebrate the event. 
by a grand centenary festival, to beheld next August 
two years. 

Tux 6th of February was tlie 269th anniversary of 
the day on which Henry IV. commenced planting the 
Tuileries Gardens. Among the chestnut trees still 
existing, three or four are believed to date from that 
period. 

Discovery OF A CRYPT IN HunGary.—A fine crypt 
of the twelfth century has just been discovered at 
Gran, near the cathedral. . Eight granite columns 
support the roof, and each has a different capital. 
The monument is to be thoroughly restored. 

Ovrt of 200 members of Parliament recently elected, 
no less than 41 were educated at Eton College. Har- 
row sends 15; Rugby, 16; Winchester, 3; Westmin- 
ster, 2; Charterhouse, 3; Shrewsbury, 2; total, 82. 
St. Paul’s and Merchant Taylor’s send none. 

A SINGULAR case of kleptomania has occurred at 
Battersea a short time since. An elderly. widow, 
while waiting in the surgery of Mr. Leslie, at Nine 


| Elms, stole a piece of phosphorus from a bottle, and 


placed it in her pocket. She was ultimately burnt 
so badly on her right side, that on the arrival of the 
surge: n, it was found necessary to convey her to the 


| yearest hospital. 


Wirnout SLEEP.—Five young men in Berlin lately 
made an agreement, for.a wager, to see who of them 
could keep awake for a whole week. They all held 


| out for about five days and a half, by drinking largely 


of strong coffee, and keeping up a constant round of 
active exercises and exciting amusements. At the 
end of that time two of them yielded to drowsiness ; 
a third soon fell asleep while riding, tumbled from 
his saddle, and broke his arm ; a fourth was attacked 
by severe sickness, and compelled to retire from the 
list ; the fifth held out. to the end, but lost twenty- 
five pounds of flesh in winning the wager. Long 
ago, Frederick the Great and Voltaire made a similar 
experiment, making use of the same stimulant of 
strong coffee, but they did not succeed in driving 
away sleep.for more than four days. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. O.—The poet, Richard Savage, was born in 1698, and 
died in 1743 ; his life was written by Dr. Johnson. 

W. Suanp.—We regret that it is not in our power to 
oblige you. You can, however, easily get a printer to do 
it at a trifling cost. 

Martin.—Let your recreation be manly, moderate, and 
lawful ; the use of recreation is to strengthen your labour 
and sweeten your rest. 

E..is.—Those who feel burdened with work would pro- 
bably feel more overburdened with entire leisure were 
they called upon to enjoy it. 

Bensamin.—If your father dies intestate his property 
must be divided among his children in equal shares; 
that is, if he leaves no widow. 

A. Ruymster.—Wordsworth, the Poet Laureate, died 
on the 23rd April 1850, aged eighty. His remains were 
interred in Grasmere Churchy 

A Cocxney.—The population of London in the middle 
of the year 1868, was estimated by the Registrar-General 
at 3,126,635. 

H. W. R.—The brother has no le claim whatever, 
nor should he, as an honest man, desire to have; the pro- 
perty of the deceased goes at once to the widow and child. 

W. H.—The earldom of Marchmont is extinct. You 
will find a list of extinct peers in any old “ Peerage,” 
which you niay obtain at a book-stall for a shilling or 
eighteenpence. 

Auice.—1. If your account be exact in all particulars 
you can sue the man in a county court. 2. The father of 
an illegitimate child cannot take it away from its mother 
without the consent of the latter. 

Rosix Hoop.—1l. We never heard of a valets’ institu 
tion. 2. To obtain a footman’s situation you should re- 
gularly - peruse the columns of the daily newspapers, and 
if you can afford it, advertise your want. 

W. J. W.—1. An Irishman of course. 2. If he be a 
Roman ee re are a Protestant, the —- 

should according to the forms of bo 
churches. 

Camsripeéz.—l. Any bookseller will procure you a book 
on etiquette ; there are several published, the price aor - 
ing between threepence and sixpence. 2. “‘ It doesn’t” i 
incorrect and slovenly ; it should be “ it does not.” 

Priscrtia.—In 1593 an Act of Parliament was passed 
enacting, ‘‘ that any person aboye 16 years of age, neglect- 
ing for one month to attend divine service should be sent 
to prison. 

A Youne Lopcer.—You may quit without paying any 
rent; but you must be able to prove to the satisfaction 
of a jury that the rooms are really uninhabitable by reason 
of the nuisance. 

InpDOLENCE.—Cast aside your mental sluggishness, it 
roquires but an effort of the will, and keep in remem- 
brance the maxim of Seneca, that ‘‘ compulsion must be 
used with the mind to impel it to exertion.” 

B. B.—“ Ure’s Dictio: of Arts, Science, and Manu- 
factures”’ is the best work, but, then, it is very expensive, 
although you can P omg 7 "the work by applying to the 
secretary of the’British Museum for a reader’s day ticket. 

JosePu.—Books and papers were formerly sold only at 
stalls, hence the dealers were called stationers. The Com- 
pany of Stationers of London is of great antiquity, and 

existed long before printing was invented, yet it was not 
incorporated until 1555 

Mi.tiy.—Rest content. You are safe enough. Should 
your husband unfortunately pre-decease you, administer 
to the will at once. If he die intestate, oN can claim 
your widow’s share, and the remainder wo pn fairly 
we think, be divided between his children in equal shares. 

A Poor Stupent.—1. Yes, ae ~y 7 as good and 
sound an education in Scotland England, and at a 
much cheaper rate. The Universities of Scotland are 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. drews. 2. 
Apply to the principal of either of these universities, 
and you will receive a detailed prospectus. 

A Sartor.—Palmam qui meruit ferat. ‘‘ Be his the palm 
(the mark or token of victory, or of excelling others) who 
hath the conquest gained,” was the motto of the illus- 
trious Lord Nelson. At the Grecian games, the conqueror, 
besides the crown, was = eee with a palm branch as 
a token of victory; this he carried in his hand. 

Str Orro.—The term “ outlaw” implies taking from a 
man his legal rights, and the benefit which other subjects 
derive from the laws of theircountry. An outlaw can have 
no rights against his fellow subjects, he can maintain no 
action at law against anyone. All his property is confis- 
cated. He is deprived of his liberty as soon as he can be 





fount in England ; nothing is left him but life and limb. 

A man becomes an outlaw, when he keeps out of the way 
to avoid process of law in superior courts; so that the 
sheriff, having a warrant by which he is directed to take 
him, makes a return that the person is not to be found in 
his bailiwick ; and a similar return is made every 
county in England. 

Fiorence.—Dr. Tait, late Bishop of —- and now 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was born in. Edinburgh, in 
aan and was educated a’ ata ke vocab Gaeaoe, and oe. 

ford. Se ae became master o 
Rugby School ; in 1850, Dean of Carlisle ; in 1856, Bishos 
of London ; and in 1869, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Primate of all England. 

A Lover or Art.—Handbooks 4 hotograph: 
rally ke — eS dealers in acon ic mate 
stance, establi — in Newga’ 
not a hundred ms rom St. Sepulchre’s Church. 2. We 
do not think Fee can learn the art of photography from 
gt you should take a few lessons from a professor. 

Handwriting very good and business-like. 

‘ Dmarorr. —You can cure your habit of putting off till 
to-morrow those thi: that should be done to-day, b; 
little resolution, and keeping in mind the words ut _ 
venal : ‘‘ When another day arrive, we shall find that 
we have consumed our yesterday's to-morrow; another 
morrow will arrive, to propel our years, and still be a 
little beyond us. 

A Youne Housrxrerer.—l1. A mistress can be 
for giving « servant a bad or false character ; she cannot, 
however be compelled to give a character at all, it is at 
her option. 2. All depends upon the nature of the im- 
pertinence; in bad cases we have known county court 
judges to non-suit the servant who has sued for ce 
of wages. 

JonaTHAN Marx.—1. If a woman marries a second time 
during the life of her first husband, she is guilty of 
bigamy and can be criminally punished. 2. The Lom ag 4 
way of obtaining a divorce is to sue in forma pauperis, the 
cost of which, if zee only an honest solicitor, should 
not be more than ndoubtedly, judging from 
statement of the case, you have grounds for ae 
ing a divorce. 


are gene- 
; for in- 


WHAT MATTERS ? 


What matters it, friend, if you and I 
Walk through ‘the world alone ? 

With never the light of another’s eyes 
To gladden and bless our own. 

With never the spell of a strong embrace, 
Around our weakness thrown, 

Nor the deep, brave tones of a i voice, 
That dear as our life grown 


What matters it, love, if the night comes on, 
The night of our life so 

With no sweet songs in the ook eventide 
From the lips of a daughter dear ? 

With none of earth’s best comforting 
To hear when “‘the day is done,” 

Brave words and tender from the heart 
Of a noble-minded son ? 


What matters it, sweet, if old we grow, 
To find the visions dear, 
That crowned our youth with ecstacy, 
Fade fast and disappear ? 
Still by the ++ we'll sit, old friend, 
And list to the ee rain ; 
And see in the ru flickering flame, 
The sya aioe Seca, J.E. L. 

A Carpet Maxer.—The new president of the Board of 
Trade, in Mr. Gladstone's administration, the Right Hon, 
John Bright, of world-wide celebrity, was born in 1811, 
He is a partner in the firm of John right and and Brothers, 
cotton spinners and manufacturers, The 
right hon. gentleman was one of the earliest members of 
the Anti-Corn Law League. He was first elected for Bir- 
mingham in 1851. 

A Poor Forrigner.—The Society of Friends of F 

= ‘eo in Distress is at 10, Finsbury Chambers, Pa 
1,E.C. The object of the society is the relief of all 
* tore ba foreigners who have ded twelve ths in 
England, and to assist them to return to their native 
countries. In connection with this society are alms- 
houses at Lower Norwood, for persons above sixty, who 
aaa of 10s, per week. Secretary, W.G. Lemou, 

sq. 

MontaGvue.—Silk ote aie de first worn by Henry 
IL., of France, in 1547 ; inl Queen Elizabeth was pre- 
sented with a pair of black silk stockings by her silk 
woman, Mrs. Montague, and she never wore any others. 
The art of ba - vs stockings in a frame was invented in 
England, by th oiher. Mr. Lee, of ye in 1589, 
twenty-five yeaa after he had learned to knit them with 
— or needles. Cotton stockings were first made in 

Eapty BreEpine.—Sir: On the 7th February I was in- 
formed of a brood of young thrushes (Turdus musicus 
nearly ready to leave the nest, also of young robins an 
— sparrows; and was told that the of blackbirds 

well as thrushes were not uncommon. Both blackbirds 
and. fhrushes have been singing merrily in the Regent’s 
Park of lata. ‘Since writing the above, I have learned 
that Davey, of Camden ae had a rest of half-fledged 


song-thrushes on the 9th.— 
t was a tribute paid to the 


Historicus.—The |Dan: 
Danes by our ancestors, of twelve povee for every hide of 
e sea of vivian see 





land in the realm, for clearing ti 
fring Beh infested the English sea-coasts in those days. 
thelred was the first who paid it, and it amounted 
,0001. yearly, exclusive of 113,001. at the first 9 
pa ent. This tribute was paid for $1 years, namely, 
= to 1043. when it was abolished by Edward Con- 
‘essor. 

AraBELLA W.—Before the birth of the on.: or within 
twelve months after, or at any time after, wi > pat 
that the alleged father has, within twelve months 
child’s birth, paid money for its maintenance. the mother 
can apply to a justice for a summons against him. Thus, 
in your case, if you received no money for the child’s 
maintenance within the first twelve months after the 
birth, you have no claim now, but if you can prove the re- 








ceipt of sums for the purpose, ly at once to 
pine th Bey But you'umet ‘toca j fey . 


ve ha 
ceived money. om hee 


HanniBaL.—1l. Your father having died intestate, his 
—. your mother, was entitled to her widow’s share, and 
the remainder should have been Ae equally among 
his children, male and female. 2. roperty can be 
claimed under a will, until that dosamon has been I 
in we Commons, an and letters of administration 
out. The matter, however, as you state it, is so eompli- 
cated, that we should advise you to consult a solicitor. 
CtarEnce.—A Knight of the Garter, the Bath, or any 
en order, does not impale the arms of his wife, but 
they are borne upon a shield. The shield of the 
knight is placed on the side, and surrounded with 
the insignia of of his order of knigh eoret be the second shield 
teeta ad at ag ty pm together with the 
arms of his wife impaled: or, if a an  haienee borne on an 
escutcheon of pretence shield is not surrounded by 
knightly insignia 
AmBITION. —The appointments are in the of the 
Lords of the To obtain a nomination. eee 
have the interest of a Member of Parliamen 
the Government of the 
to pass a severe i 
however, to cast all such thongh 
— Government have resolved to dismiss 
of their Sea hi apg meng and but few—new a) 
ments will be made for gees time to come, p: 
before you get beyond the required age. 
PLaya@orr.—l. Pe ‘ole B. = Pocksione, the the ccceetes 4 


th oat W 

e a sey 
and in weg bres wag. A 
Charles Kean, 
Ellon Tres, was born in 1505 mond oe ey oe 
pe ‘on on the benefit Me Hor fete 
iene td 2. She 

mdon was a 
Kean in 1 


num- 
int. 
y not 


manager and lessee tre, with 
Charles Kean. Mrs. ae his widow, as excelent in 
her art as her lamented Ssh ai in. 
a) , 

Rosina, fn Little A . The two daughters of this talente 
couple were married the one to aks late Albert Smith, 
the other to Mr. Williams, a 

J.D. C., 6ft., fair, well built, mom BE will have 
om ‘ine 

A CLEMENTS, nineteen, tall but 

has no money. Respo ndent must be fais, good Jooking, bat 


_ comfortably: 


A. M., eighteen, 4ft, 10in., dark hair and eyes, and 
1 Respondent must be about twenty-six, 


/and sober. A tradesman or clerk preferred. 


Fanyy Mortimer (a young Jewess), thoroughly do- 

mesticated.. Respondent must be of the same faith, and 
able to maintain a home comfortably. 

Provup Satorran, tall, fair, handsome, accomplished, 
industrious, ‘ica’ @ musician. 
Respondent must be and ind ous. 


R. C., twenty-two, 6ft., dark, good and hold- 
a good tion on Sener dh ouab be 


on a ’ railway. 
Hike, and possess a little money. Handwriting good. 


P. W. J. and T. Vernon. eee w. RATS ¥ erent: three, 


5ft.8 ros: 
pects. epondint meat be be of the ie ection a haleh, Sood 


“T. Vernon,” twenty, 5ft. 
Fos ¥ © eenssel Ren cured, a little money. Re- 
spondent m good looking, fond of home, and of 
loving disposition. —* 
iy ipa RECEIVED : 
Cuarizs is responded to by—E. 8.,” twenty-five, 
Rey Ae ’ — 


medium heig’ 
Ru by—“J. P. H.,” orbep -five, 5ft. 10in., about to 
urn to and has home there. 


America, 
cet ———- C., tountveiny 5 ft. 6in., a seaman in the 
“av Bin avy. 
up Erne. by—“ Lionel,” twenty, 5 ft. 10 in,, good 


ti bye" A. O F. Happy Jack ee Sn) 
— oa height, dark, dsome, with black hai 


Merry OnE by—“ Harry,” enty-two, 5ft. 1l}in., 
will have 500l.; and—‘ Wilter™ vee 5 ft. llin., 
a mechanic in receipt of 

Groree Harpine by— Cc.” twenty, 5 ft. 3in., 
fair, dark blue pay ° a lively rely Mapontion, and domesti- 
cated ; ; and “ 4in,, dark hair and 

1 inoroughly do Setaaptlentede ‘and fond of home. 

ae. by—‘‘A. P.” (seaman), twenty-three, 5ft. 4in., 
an 

Joszern by—‘* F. Lod M., twenty-one, medium height, 


fair, and fond of hom 
James by—“ Annie, ” 5ft., dark, hazel eyes, and auburn 


hair. 
A. by—“Ch. V.,” twenty-nine, 5ft. 9in., fair, and a 
tradesman. 
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